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“There are indeed, some advantages accruing from a 
genius to poetry, and they are all I can think of; the agree- 
able power of self-amusement when a man is idle and alone; 
the privilege of being admitted into the best company ; and 
the freedom of saying as many careless things as other peo- 
ple, without being so severely remarked upon.” These are 
the words of Alexander Pope, a man who enjoyed more 
popularity in his own times, and who has been more quoted 
by posterity than almost any other English writer. In this 
one sentence he gives us his idea of Poetry, shows with 
what purposes he pursued the business of poet, and what 
success he attained therein. 

The age in which he lived was, in the estimation of its 
own writers at least, “ the bright, consummate flower” of 
English Literature. It was an age when form usurped the 
place of feeling, when to be classical was to be great, to be 
natural was to fail,—an age when artists and writers were 
held far lower than critics or reviewers,—an age when poe- 
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try was not “ its own exceeding great reward,” but a pass- 
port into the best society, an easy way of earning celebrity, 
—an age as false and hollow in literature, as it was in 
religion and politics. The brightest ornament, and most 
perfect product of this age was Alexander Pope. In the 
midst of a vast system of wits and writers,—stars, planets, 
satellites and comets,—he blazes as the central sun. Petted 
and admired by the great as a prodigy, feared and fawned 
upon by the small as the most vengeful and dangerous Herod 
among authors, with his finger in every literary quarrel, 
ruling the world of letters with a rod of imitation iron, 
stands the sublime figure of the Bard of Twickenham, the 
very flower and essence of classic cockneyism. 

However true it is that appearances deceive, and the 
form is not the invariable index of the soul within; it is 
still certain that the human face and figure, the bearing 
and expression of a man, do sometimes image forth his spirit; 
and if we can believe history, and trust the honest feelings 
of our own heurts, the soul of Alexander Pope found room 
enough in its little misshapen tenement. It is hard to 
imagine a life more thoroughly narrow and selfish than was 
his. From birth till death, his whole biography bears not 
one mark of an unselfish emotion, an elevated aim, a noble 
passion. Religion was to him a cold and formal thing, a 
matter of fashion, which gave him as much care as the cut 
of his coat, or the adjustment of the little sword that dang- 
led by his side. Love, the heart of poetry, the best and 
purest passion of man’s breast, the truest inspiration and 
very soul of Genius,—love, Pope never knew. Even his 
marriage to the Muse was not a love-match; it was essen- 
tially a ‘“‘ marriage de convenance.” Friendship, he regard- 
ed as a mere business connection, for mutual interest and 
profit. Those whom he dignified by the name of friend, 
he criticized favorably, conversed, corresponded and dined 
with occasionally, and, in turn, demanded of them the same 
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kind offices. A sudden caprice, or an imagined injury was 
enough to snap the frail tie. Self-love formed the bonds, 
and self-love cut them. The only man, perhaps of all his 
intimates, with whom Pope did not quarrel openly during 
his life was Lord Bolingbroke; and he betrayed even this 
“ guide, philosopher and friend,” and broke without scruple 
a sacred promise, by the secret publication of the “ Patriot 
King.” : 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague was at one time his 
poetical divinity. He addressed to her such lines as these, 


In beauty or wit, 
No mortal as yet, 
To question your empire has dared ; 


lines as remarkable for their bad rhymes, as for their ful- 
some flattery. For some reason or other he saw fit to 
dethrone his goddess ; and instead of throwing garlands at 
her feet, bespattered her with the dirt of the Dunciad and 
the Satires. Whenever they met atthe table of Lord Oxford, 
‘“‘ their disputes were sharpened to such asperity that one 
or the other quitted the house.” Truly it must have been 
a noble picture to see this dignified man of wit and letters, 
perched upon a high chair at his patron’s board, eating and 
drinking greedily, and enlivening the intervals between the 
courses by cat-like quarrels with his fair fellow-guest. 

But the thing which best shows us Mr. Pope himself, 
in all his littleness and conceit, in all his false flash and tin- 
sel jewelry, is his home. On the banks of the romantic 
Thames, amid the solitary wilds of Twickenham, this retir- 
ing lover of nature erected his “ suburban villa retreat.” 
Here was constructed that wonderful grotto, “‘ composed of 
Spars, Marbles, Gems, Ores and Minerals ;” on which taste- 
ful structure he wrote the following lines : 


‘*Thou who shall drop, where Thames’ translucent wave 
Shines a broad mirror through the shadowy cave, 
Where lingering drops from mineral roofs distil, 

And pointed crystals break the sparkling rill, 
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Unpolished gems uo ray on pride bestow, 
And latent metals innocently glow ; 
Approach! Great Nature studiously behold ! 
And view the mine without a wish for gold.” 


The great poet not only shows us his grotto, but kindly 
illuminates it with a display of fireworks. Tow sublime! 
“Great Nature studiously behold!!!’ Also behold how 
neatly the Spars and Gems alternate; notice the accurate 
distinction between Marbles and Minerals. You will not 
have much difficulty in “ eying the mine without a wish for 
gold,” when you reflect that what appears to be that pre- 
cious metal is only French-gilt. But only surrender your- 
self to the imagination, and how charmingly natural does 
everything seem! Indeed how much better than Nature! 
How much more regular and neat! And then, too, you 
can watch the barges as they glide along the “ bosom of the 
silvered Thames ;” and the cockneys who are out for their 
‘“‘ pleasurings”’ can see you sitting in studions retirement 
on the lawn, and gaze with wondering awe at “ Mr. Pope’s 
villa.””, What more congenial retreat for a poet could you 
imagine? Here he can draw his inspiration, his poetic fire 
from the fountaiu-head of Nature. Here he ean catch the 
spirit of the fields and woods and waters, in all its glow and 
freshness. Here he can live in freedom and seclusion, a 
life of poetic commuuings with Nature. In this villa, which 
next to his money, seemed to be the object upon which his 
heart dwelt with the fondest and most lingering pride, Mr. 
Pope lived and died. This latter event was probably caused 
by high-living, and, in particular, by a remarkable devotion 
to potted Jampreys; in which connection Dr. Johnson 
remarks, ‘* The death of great men is not always propor- 
tioned to the lustre of their lives.” When dying he sent 
for a priest, at the suggestion of a friend to administer the 
last Sacrament; ‘because it was very right, and his father 
and mother had done so when they were dying.’ Thus 
Alexander Pope died as he had lived, very properly, and 
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in the fashion of those who had preceded him. He did not, 
however, lose the opportunity of concluding with some very 
moral and elegant “Last Words.” ‘ There is nothing 
that is meritorious but virtue and friendship, and indeed 
friendship itself is only a part of virtue.” 

Indeed, if we are to judge the man from his letters, 
which are full of such resounding aphorisms as this, his 
life was one perpetual sunshine of benevolence and love, to 
mankind in general, and his own friends in particular. 
How full they are of warm protestations and neatly turned 
sentiments! He tells his friends that ‘‘ he has a heart for 
all, a house for all, and whatever they may think, a fortune 
for all.” Says Dr. Johnson, with quiet sarcasm: “ It is 
easy to awaken generous sentiments in privacy; to despise 
death when there is no danger; to glow with benevolence 
when there is nothing to be given. It is one thing to write 
because there is something which the mind wishes to dis- 
charge, and another to solicit the imagination because 
ceremony or vanity requires something to be written. Pope 
confesses his early letters to be vitiated with affectation and 
ambition ; to know whether he disentangled himself from 
those perverters of epistolary integrity, his book and his 
life must be set in comparison.” 

I have dwelt so long upon the life of Pope, because I 
believe that his true character is shown in it. It is impos- 
sible to separate the poet from the man. The poet és the 
man, with clearer eyes and stronger passions, with loftier 
emotions and more delicate sensibilities, ““ with more en- 
thusiasm and tenderness, with a greater knowledge of 
human nature, and a more comprehensive soul, than are 
common among mankind.” The poetic fire, the fire of 
genius which burns its way to flame and light, may be born 
in a wicked man, in an ignorant man, or even in a mad 
man; but in a narrow, mean, selfish, little soul,—never ! 
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There was no room in Pope for Poetry; he was too 
full of self. He built an altar in his breast to the idea. 
of his own greatness, and daily offered sacrifice. He lived 
to be seen and admired of men. In everything that he did 
or wrote, his first thought was of the people who were look- 
ing at him, or would read his eloquence. His life was 
seeming; his writing, sound. 

But what melodious sound! How easily the verses flow, 
how measured is the march, how exact the cadence, how 
varied the melody! How well the words are chosen, and 
with what precision adjective, noun, and verb succeed each 
other! Wordsworth says, “‘ He bewitched the nation and 
dazzled it by his polished style, and was himself blinded by 
his own success.” Such beautiful verses as his should be 
golden argosies freighted with wealth of poetic meanings, 
such resounding phrases and nobly poised sentences should 
cover depths of thought, profound stores of wisdom. But 
alas ! 

‘*The form, the form alone is eloquent.”’ 

We read, and re-read, and wander on among melodious 
couplets and big-sounding lines, until at last the perception 
dawns upon us that we have been watching “ a harmonious 
dance of words upon the brink of nonsense ;” that all this 
“sound and fury,” all these sweetly regular lines mean 
nothing at all, or something that we have often heard 
before in a much simpler and a better form. 

The Essay on Man is perhaps Mr. Pope’s most admired 
production. It is as universally praised, as it is generally 
left unread. Dr. Johnson says of it: “ Never was penury 
of knowledge and vulgarity of sentiment so happily disguis- 
ed. The reader feels his mind full though he learns noth- 
ing; and, when he meets it in its new array, no longer 
knows the talk of his mother and his nurse.” 

In the first place, the subject of the Essay is utterly 
unsuited to poetry, being a vindication of deistic optimism. 
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Pope himself admits that his main reason for employing 
verse was because in it he could “ express his thoughts more 
shortly than in prose.” 

In the second place, the substance of the Essay was 
written by Lord Bolingbroke, and given to Pope to be vers- 
ified. The ardent admirer of the great intidel swallowed 
this philosophic pill without thoroughly understanding its 
nature; and when Warburton showed Pope that his verses 
were deistical,and dangerous to his success among the 
orthodox, he willingly made the suggested changes; and 
gratefully accepted the “ commentary” which explained 
the Essay on Man to its own author. Whether he ever 
understood it wholly, is very doubtful. If he did, we can 
only pity the man who wrote such things meaning them. 
What a dark, repulsive picture he paints of human nature! 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise and rudely great ; 

With too much knowledge for the Sceptic’s side, 
With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 
He hangs between ; in doubt to act or rest ; 

In doubt to deem himself a god or beast ; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err ; 
Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little or too much ; 
Chaos of thought and passion, all confused ; 
Still by himself abused ; or disabused ; 
Created half to rise, and half to fall ; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled, 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 

Self-love and Reason are the only principles which he 
acknowledges as having power over man. All the passions 
are but forms of self-love. Here are all the springs of life 
and action; here is the motive power of the human soul. 
Well, to Mr. Pope, perhaps this was true. His life certain- 
ly shows the mark of no other passion. But while the 
Spirit of Christ yet dwells on earth; while yet man wor- 
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ships the purity, the strength, the faithfulness, the divine 
majesty of a mother’s love;—while yet 


*‘ Faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him ;" 


while charity still heals the sick and lifts the fallen ;—while 
a noble emotion, a generous thought, a tender feeling yet 
moves the human heart, so long do we repudiate with scorn 
the philosophy of self-love as the true ‘“ Theory of Man.” 
Nor is Pope’s idea of the Deity much higher. A vague 
abstraction, an impersonal entity, 


Who sees with equal eye as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall ; 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 


Such is the “ Essay on Man.” The gift of an infidel 
philosopher, expanded and elaborated into a vast structure 
of hollow verbiage, understood neither by its author nor by 
its readers, it has not even the merit of sincerity, nor the 
excuse of enthusiasm to palliate its faults. 

And now turn to the famous “ Epistle of Eloisa to Abe- 
lard.” Here at least, if the man has any true poetry in him, 
it will find an utterance. This is a theme for glowing, fer - 
vid, heart-eloquence. The flame of living love bursting 
through the ashes of past passion, the struggles of a heart 
aspiring toward Heaven and yet clinging to an earthly tie, 
so long broken, so dear,—how tenderly, yet how strongly 
and earnestly should the poet paint this picture! Notice 
the elegant reflection with which Mr. Pope’s Eloisa appears 
upon the scene: 

In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly-pensive contemplation dwells, 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns, 

What means this tumult in a vestal’s veins. ? 

She then goes on to state that the “loved idea” of Abe- 
lard is “mixed with God’s” in her heart. An apostrophe 
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follows, to the “relentless walls” and “rugged rocks,” a 
pleasing alliteration. In the twenty-fourth line, for the first 
time in this remarkable letter, she addresses Abelard. She 
informs him ‘that, 


Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 
Some banished lover or some captive maid, 


and gives him a brief dissertation on the uses of epistles, 
which is certainly natural and appropriate from such a fine 
letter-writer as Mr. Pope’s Eloisa. Antitheses and Similes, 
elegant metaphors and grand declamations follow. In vain 
do we look for anything simpie and strong. Here is no 
spark of the genuine fire of love, with which the real letters 
of Eloise glow and burn. It is all hollow show and bom- 
bast. She adjures him to fly her, * far as pole from pole.” 
She calls upon Alps to rise, and whole oceans to roll 
between them. She elegantly invites the graces and vir- 
tues to solace her seclusion. She gives notice to the angels 
to expect her arrival in Heaven, at any moment. 

I come, I come, prepare your roseate bowers, 

Celestial palms, and ever-blooming flowers ; 


Thither, where sinners may have rest, I go, 
Where flames refined in breasts seraphic glow. 


Imagine what a bustle of expectant preparation this 
must have caused among the angels. She then addresses 
Abelard in this touching manner: 


Thou, Abelard, the last sad office pay, 

And smooth my passage to the realms of day; 
See my lips tremble, and my eye-balls roll, 
Suck my last breath, and catch my flying soul. 
x 7 * * * * v 
Ah! then thy once-loved Eloisa see ! 

It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 

See from my cheek the transient roses fly ! 

See the last sparkle languish in my eye! 


This is the most sickening mixture of vulgarity and 
incoherency that ever passed under the name of poetry. 
Imagine a noble, delicate, impassioned woman bidding 
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farewell to her lover in such language as this! Mr. Pope 
certainly forgot the closing lines of this Epistle : 

Such, if there be, who loves so long, so well 

Let him our sad, our tender story tell! 

The well sung woes shall soothe my pensive ghost, 

He best can paint them, who shall feel them most. 

The love of woman never encered Mr. Pope’s soul. He 
had no conception of it. Some animal instinct, some sen- 
sual desire, if we are to believe history, he possessed and 
indulged. But a noble, elevated passion he never felt. 
And for this reason his Eloisa is no true woman, but an 
artful reformed courtezan, displaying her rhetorical talents 
and showy virtue for the admiration of Abelard. 

There is no need to consider the writings of Mr. Pope 
farther. They are all alike; in form, in fluency, in empti- 
ness. His verse is like some broad, shining stream; put 
your finger in it, and you touch the bottom at once; nor 
does your hand always come out clean. He was just the 
man to write such a thing as the Dunciad. The amours 
of Cloacina, the filth of the London sewers, the most 
rabid and scurrilous personal attacks upon men who had 
never injured him,—all these were things suited to the 
taste and talent of this little great man, this master of 
words and rhymes, this silver-tongued utterer of melodious 
nonsense and smooth-flowing filth. 

With what pleasure we turn from this maker of verses 
and his artificial school to a true poet,—a man who wrote 
from his heart, not that he might be called a poet, but 
because he was a poet,—a man who wrote sometimes care- 
lessly, roughly, forgetful of melody and polish, but always 
truthfully, and because his genius could not be silent. 

William Cowper was the founder of a new school in 
English Poetry. He was the first who dared to break the 
“icily regular, splendidly null” forms and molds of classi- 
cism ; and as some wild stream snaps the glittering ice-bands, 
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and dashes on its own free way, so the course of poetry 
burst into life and music. ‘Thought, which in others was 
curdled and rigid, becomes here mobile and fluent; the 
rectilinear verse grows flexible ; the noble vocabulary wid- 
ens its scope to let in words of conversation and life. At 
length poetry has again become life-like; we no longer lis- 
ten to words, but we feel emotions ; it is no longer an author, 
but a man who speaks.” 

The sad, strange story of Cowper’s life is too well known 
to need telling here. It was a life of anguish, not of the 
body, but of the soul. That dark, mysterious cloud of des- 
pair which settled upon his tender, womanly nature, never 
wholly passed away. Sometimes the pure breeze of the 
country would lift it for a time, and God’s clear sunshine 
came into his heart; but the cloud swept down again, and 
all was gloom and horror. Even in death he seemed for- 
saken, and passed from a world where he had done only 
good, without the cheering hope of Heaven. There is a 
weirc fascination in thinking of such a sorrow as this. It 
is the sorrow of a nature too sensitive, too pure. No low, 
sordid, narrow soul could have felt this anguish. 

His life was one of blameless purity and love. He loved 
his friends, and was cherished dearly and faithfully by them. 
The affection of true women was the comfort of his darken- 
ed years. A nature so delicate and fine as his, yearned for 
the tender ministry, the untiring devotion, the gentle sym- 
pathy of a mother or a sister. In the quiet, unbroken 
seclusion of a little country village, with his human friends 
and dumb companions, scarcely less loved, around him, the 
poet sought rest and peace. 

I was a stricken deer that left the herd 
Long since ; with many an arrow deep infixed 
My-panting side was charged, when I withdrew, 


To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There I was found by One who had himself 
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Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet the cruel scars. 

With gentle force soliciting the darts, 

He drew them forth, and healed, and bade me live. 
Since then, with few associates, in remote 

And silent woods I wander. 

Ilow happily his days went by in the quiet, uneventful 
round of cares and pleasures, keeping his garden, or watch- 
ing the gambols of his pet hares, wandering in shady lanes 
in summer, or enjoying the “silent glories” of a winter 
morning walk. Evening brings the postman, with “ his 
twanging horn,” and news from the busy world. 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

Such was his life. In it he found repose, as fi.r,as his 
soul could ever find repose this side of Heaven. For even 
here the dark cloud followed him. Even among his loving 
friends,—-the most faithful friends that ever man had,—and 
surrounded by his innocent pets; even amid the still walks 
of his garden, and “‘the quiet woodland ways ;” even here 
the dreadful madness found and tortured him. But while 
despair darkened all his soul, and seemed to shut out even 
God from his eyes, his care was still watchful, his smile 
still warm for those whom he loved. 

** When one by one, sweet sounds and wandering lights departed, 

He wore no less a loving face, because so broken-hearted.”’ 

And now think of this man, drawing all that was beau- 
tiful and good from the peaceful surroundings of his life, his 
soul made deep and wide by the surgings of a great despair, 
with a broad love for all mankind because he was 


‘** born of woman, and drew milk 
As sweet as Charity from human breasts,’ 
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cherishing his friends with fond, true affection, and looking 
up to Heaven with tearful eyes,—think of him thus, as passing 
through the chequered shade and sunshine of his life, and 
what can we do but pity and love him? How sweetly Mrs. 
Browning speaks of him,— 

With quiet sadness and no gloom, I learn to think upon him, 

With meekness that is gratefulness, to God whose heaven hath won him, 


Who suffered once the madness cloud to His own love to blind him, 
But gently led the blind along, where bird and breath could find him ; 


And wrought within his shattered brain, such quick poetic senses 
As hills have language for, and stars, harmonious influences : 
The pulse of dew upon the grass, kept his within its number, 
And silent shadows from the trees, refreshed him like a slumber ; 


Wild, timid hares were drawn from woods, to share his home caresses. 
Uplooking to his human eyes with sylvan tendernesses ; 
The very world, by God’s constraint, from falsehood’s ways removing, 
Its women and its men became beside him true and loving. 
Such was the man, and such the poet. He wrote not 
for fame or money, but to ease his heart. 
Content if, thus sequestered, I may raise 
A monitor's though not a poet's praise, 
And, while I teach an art too little known, 
To close life wisely, may not waste my own. 


His was that unconscious genius, which makes no pre- 
tensions, demands no fame, but makes its way straight to 
the hearts of men. He wrote as he felt, and so writing 
proved his feelings noble. His poems are indeed full of 
his own thoughts and pleasures, they are stamped with the 
image of the man; but they only show us how pure and 
great a man he was. 


‘**T was his to celebrate the truths that make 
The life of souls, the truths for whose sweet sake 
We to ourselves and to our God are dear.”’ 


Here are no lines which can bring a blush to the cheek 
of maidenhood, no lines which bear the mark of insincerity. 
But here are lines which appeal to every noble sentiment 
and passion in the human breast, here are the most delicate 
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and appreciative descriptions of nature, passages of burning 
satire, or of sparkling wit ; here is everything that can ele- 
vate and delight, and all crowned and endeared to us by 
the charm of Truthfulness. This is no 
‘* Rant and rhapsody in Virtue’s praise.” 

this is no fine writing, in which the author strikes a grace- 
ful posture and waits for applause. Cowper writes “ with 
God above him, nature around him, and his own soul! within 
him.” 

One of the tenderest poems in the language is that “ On 
the Receipt of My Mother’s Picture.” How simply and 
sadly it begins,— 


O that these lips had language! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 


And so he continues. No ranting or affectation; no loud 
protestations or rhetorical effusions. Just a simple tribute 
to the memory of a mother’s love. Earnest, warm, heart- 
felt, and so dear to every one that has loved and lost a 
mother. This one short poem stamps its author as the poet 
born, not made, 

Faults he had, as who has not. Faults of weakness and 
roughness. He himself was not blind to them, but his 
modest humility almost blinds us, and the critic forgets to 
scan the lines, and weigh the phrases of the true, sweet 
singer of Olney. 

And now my task is ended. I have shown the verse- 
maker and the poet, side by side. Surely there is no need 
to ask whose works have the higher value. Surely there 
is no need to weigh this cold crystalization of the Classic 
Age, against this living flower of poetry, fresh and fragrant 
with the dews of nature, the first of that glorious growth 
which shall be the unfailing garland of English Literature. 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, Keats, Tennyson,—these 
are names which prove that feeling is higher than form ; 
and that the poet is no mere master of words, but a man. 
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Evening. 


EVENING. 


A summer's sunset,—soft the winds are blowing 
Across the ruffled bosom of the river 

Bearing the rays, adown its current flowing 
Into the darkness of the *‘gone forever.”’ 


The Day is dying ; at his bedside watching, 
Kneels in her silent grief the loving Night, 
Shedding her dewy tears, and anxious, catching 

The lingering glances of his failing sight. 


Across Day's sun-burnt cheek, the hot blood rushing 
Imparts a sad-sweet beauty to the scene, 

While Night stoops down and kisses him deep-blushing ; 
—Such Death were worth a weary life, I ween.— 


And now, along the river dark and dreary 

The winds their requiem play among the trees 
As on olian harps, and never weary 

Chanting their mournful, dirgelike symphonies. 


The moon, arising from the Eastern shadows 
Mingles her glory with the rippling streams, 

And, bathing with her light, the bearded meadows, 
Appears the mystic fancy of a dream. 


Her soft, pale light shines on me, here reclining, 
And paints my shadow on the moss-green bank, 
Inspires within my soul a ceaseless pining 
For rest beneath the heather, cold and dank. 


Where I can ever listen to the brooklet humming 
[ts song, with melancholy cadence sweet ; 

May lie, uninterrupted by the coming 
Of cares against my Death-numbed heart to beat. 


Ah! me, this world is fraught with disappointment 
And peace is nowhere known but in the grave ; 

There rest, sweet rest is found, that heavenly ointment 
Which these poor worn and weary hearts so crave. 


Thus with the Darkness moody grows my dreaming, 
So mingled half of pleasure, half of pain ; 

As oftimes glints of sunshine, sweetly gleaming, 

Are intersperséd with the falling rain. 
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So here reclining in the Night's seclusion, 
I watch her growing beauties in the skies ; 
While from her myriad tongues in rich effusion 
Fall on my ear enchanting melodies. 





HOW WE TOOK THE BELL TONGUE. 


‘* A wrong confessed 
Is half redressed.” 

Ennui reigned. Our spirits could no longer brook the 
tedium. We resolved on a spree—Proctor’s late peram- 
bulations to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Small Tophets, with Sophs. for demons, had made the 
martyr cannon incandescent too often; horn sprees and 
crusades upon gates and signs were like a certain learned 
gentleman’s supplicative perorations in chapel—too oft re. 
peated. We wanted something pronounced: soniething, 
as Englishmen like their meats, “ cut so thin as to taste of 
the knife.” We were willing, in short, to risk a “ close 
shave,” even to bid high for a premature degree, for the 
sake of moving others to envy or to emulation. Thus 
meditating, the bell rung, and with its ringing “ a thought 
came like a full-blown rose.” Some ghoul had certainly 
become the evil genius of the bell, to cause it thus to be- 
tray itself, like an unwary bird, to the hunter, Thanks to 
North College, with its iron doors, the bell had long been 
unmolested, and was therefore the very goal of our en- 
deavors. 

Various plans for reaching the belfry failed, until we 
feared it would ever remain an ideal goal. We thought of 
shooting “ Dutch Stephe”’ when he rang the bell at 9 p. M., 
and stealing his keys, but that would not gain us admission 
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to the belfry. We tore unmentionables and _ blistered 
hands on water-spouts and lightning-rods to no avail. 
Ladders were out of the question with the Proctor prow]l- 
ing around, and ready, perchance, to imprison us upon the 
roof by removing them, or receiving our scaly descent 
with open arms. Upturned was our hopeless gaze, when 
the third story window suggested a plan. Entrez nous: 
our room is in the third story. Thither, desperation at 
our vitals, we repaired; and from the outer window-sill, 
clinging to the sash, we matured our ruthless design. A 
cable’s-length of rope was obtained, and our neighbors 
across the entry were “roped in.” Their window faced 
tne front campus; ours faced the campus at the rear of 
North College. Both windows were directly beneath the 
roof, and on a line at right angles with the ridge-pole. 

Does the conception, in all its fullness, burst upon you, 
gentle reader? You know how readily a stone, with a 
twine attached, could be thrown over the roof, and then 
tossed into our neighbors’ window from the other side; 
you can fancy our neighbors—-now become our delighted 
pals—tugging at the twine, which had been fastened to the 
rope, and pulling the rope out of our window, over the 
roof and down again into their window. Now we see a 
smile on the doubtful wrinkles of your visage, like san- 
light on the waves, for you know that we all learn to 
climb ropes at the gymnasium, and your familiarity with 
similar scenes has already suggested the propriety of fasten- 
ing the end of the rope thus drawn over the roof, to our 
neighbors’ stove or bed-post. 

Truly, oh Tacitus, via apparata! We climb in safety. 
Among trysting bats and startled chimney swallows, we 
find a darkling way. Under the beil we pant for breath, 
while the low murmur of the night wind in its hollow 
throat, seems like a protest sent from other days, in aecents 
of voices long since mute, that have blended with its by- 
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gone pealings. Protests would not repay our risk and 
labor. Never more should that tongue’s percussion waken 
bygone memories or blend with passing scenes! Never 
again should it summon “unprepared” Sophomores to 
flunks and fizzles! No more auroral saoozes should its 
clangings mar, nor doleful homilies be predicted by its 
crushing kuell! 

To the ears of a generation has its history been told. 
To another sense, hereafter, shall it convey its reminis- 
cences of College life, as our absent friends and strangers 
to college scenes shall gaze upon its mute voiubility. 

Juvenal says :—* Quisnam hominum est, quem tu contentum 
videris uno flagitio ;”-—which means, kind reader, that you 
may hear of our exploits again. A. 


THE MOUNTAIN HEMLOCK. 


O Mountain Hemlock! thy praise might be, 
The theme of the poet’s ecstacy. 


His brightest fancies, in sweetest song, 
To aid thy praise might gladly throng. 


Light as thy spikes when the breezes blow, 
The notes of his rhythmic song would flow : 


Sweet as the song-bird’s wild delight, 
Poised on the slender bough for flight : 


But sad with a feeling half confessed, 
As thy branches sigh in sad unrest. 


Under thy shade his dreams might rise, 
To walk ‘neath the forests of Paradise ; 


And the sunshine, falling in golden rain, 
Should wake him up to thy praise again. 





Oriental Literature. 


The sombre form of the solemn pine, 
Standing above adds grace to thine, 


And the lighter green of the summer leaves 
A varied beauty around thee weaves : 


And—thou, O tree! art adorned of them, 
As skillful setting adorns the gem. 

Thy dark forms fill the wood :—below 
The Indian pipe and mosses grow, 


And the ground is hid by the fragrant brown, 
That silently falls from thy branches down. 


Fit roof for nature's shrine art thou! 
With thy tracings clear of leaf and bough ! 


A silent worship is ever there, 
Of voiceless song, and wordless prayer ! 


And in this worship my soul would be 
Tn near communion with thine, O tree! 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Many centuries ago, when Earth was young, and Civil- 
ization yet in its infancy, the first glimmerings of a higher 
life, which dawned upon the world, were bestowed upon the 
inhabitants of South-Western Asia. This portion of the 
globe, the home of our first parents, and of the earliest 
developments in science and art, is highly deserving of 
attention from the modern student. Search and study will 
be well rewarded, whether directed to the remains of 
ancient splendor and the fascinating historical associations 
with which Eastern lands abound, or to the modern and 
medizeval literature of those lands, with the beauty and 
richness of which, Western scholars are for the most part 
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uvacquainted. It is true these Eastern lands are past the 
height of their glory, that their best days are over, and their 
civilization decayed ; yet there is much that may still be 
found among the ruins, to reward the search of the student 
as well as that of the archeologist. Oriental literature is 
not dead, nor lost, but simply forgotten in the haste, and 
bustle, and westward rush of modern times. It is urged, 
however, that since there has been so little progress of late 
years in the East, there can be but little literature worthy 
of a student’s attention. It is true, that civilization and 
literature are in a great degree exponents of one another ; 
yet there is one point in which they are radically different ; 
i. e., that while a mere material civilization is sometimes 
suddenly extinguished by political revolutions, a written 
literature is not so easily destroyed. Let us not be under- 
stood as defending the fatalistic inactivity of Eastern lands, 
but only as claiming for their long-neglected history and 
literature a fair share of the student’s attention. It is an 
undoubted fact that real progress in civilization will iu the 
highest degree stimulate the advance of letters, and those 
wild tribes, whose fierce “ Ulula” is their only literature, 
can not boast any great cultivation; yet the fact that polit- 
ical events have stopped the growth of a people does not of 
itself prove that they are unworthy the student’s notice. 

In these days of progress and independence, when civil- 
ization is pushing westward, and men are occupied with 
new and startling discoveries, they are very prone to forget 
that the original source of science and home of learning 
was the -Zast, where once was the centre of civilization, 
and where flourished the grand old empires of by-gone times. 
The glory has in great measure departed, yet there is a 
strong interest still clinging to those seats of ancient wis- 
dom and power. Ought we not to wake up to the interest 
which the existing remains of mammoth Asiatic empires 
arouse in the mind of every careful traveller. The Arabs, 
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Persians, and Hindoos can show a literature more ancient 
and extensive even than that of Greece, and the stupendous 
rock-tablets of Baalbec and Nineveh, which have never 
failed to elicit the admiration of men, stand there year after 
year, and century after century, everlasting monuments to 
the glory of their builders, and silent witnesses to the apathy 
of the present day. This lack of interest on the part of 
American students is largely due to the expensive nature 
of the works which treat of oriental matters, yet if more of 
an interest were shown, this difficulty would soon be obvi- 
ated in a great measure. Standard writers, such as Layard 
and Von-Hammer, ought to be as familiar as Shakespeare 
or Macaulay. The simple fact that these literary and his- 
torical studies are so connected with the varying fortunes 
of the Holy Land, onght to rouse considerable interest, and 
make us regard them as belonging legitimately to a course 
of liberal education. Can we be content to say that the 
history of Nineveh has no claim upon us, when the Sacred 
Scriptures themselves are full of allusions to that great 
pagan city, with its theatrical tragedy of changing dynas- 
ties? How many of our American students know any 
thing of the causes which led to the first breaking up of 
Mesopotamian power, or the exploits of the great Egyptian 
monarch Sesostris? Or, regarding more recent times, how 
many can tell any thing of the literary celebrities of Arabia, 
Persia, or Turkey? 

The majority of modern scholars study the history of the 
East, only so far as it can be reached through the medium 
of Greek and Latin authors, and when these fail them, 
their oriental researches are ended. They little dream of 
the vast stores of poetical and romantic literature which 
they thus leave untouched, locked in the keeping of the 
Asiatic tongues. It is obvious that the study of all these 
works is out of the question for the great mass of American 
students, yet, might not a great deal be done to encourage 
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oriental study, by the establishment of Professorships in 
that department, and offering facilities in the Post-graduate 
courses of the Universities. Let us now take a look at the 
fields of study which would thus be opened up to all who 
wished to take part in such a pursuit. Leaving out of 
account the whole array of Chinese and Hindoo literature, 
there would remain the Egyptian in its various forms, the 
Hebrew, with the accompanying Syriac and Chaldee, and 
the more recent Arabic, with its two satellites, Turkish and 
Persian. Each one of these is capable of being made the 
subject of a life-study, and well would such a study be 
rewarded, but even a superficial investigation would make 
the subject somewhat more familiar, and pave the way for 
an intelligent appreciation of the sources through which 
information concerning the Levant might be acquired in 
active life. The same arguments which are so strongly 
urged in behalf of the study of Greek and Latin, apply with 
some limitations, to that of the Asiatic languages, and 
although the latter have not exerted such a direct influence 
on the formation of our English tongue, they have ne¥er- 
theless been of equal importance in the furtherance of gener- 
al civilization. If this were generally understood by the stu- 
dents of ourcountry, there would be no lack of interest shown 
in oriental matters, and text-books would be loudly called 
for on every hand. Men would wish the means to judge 
for themselves of that remarkable literature which gained 
for the Saracenic invaders of Spain such a high reputation 
in the middle ages. 

And not alone in Arabia, did science win for itself'a place. 
The Persian empire also had its historians, its sages, and its 
poets. Wherever a gifted people are found to oceupy a land 
of almost tropical luxury of vegetation with the freedom from 
civilized restraints, which a semi-wandering life would fos- 
ter, it is impossible that they should fail to be in the high- 
est degree imaginative, and inclined to develop a spirit of 
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quaint lyric poetry. The peculiar customs anid striking 
contrasts of an out door life, the wild scenery and clear sky, 
the granite cliff and mirror-lake, would greatly tend to 
strengthen that mystical, yet earnest reverence for the 
powers of nature, which among certain tribes of eastern 
Persia developed into systematic worship of the Sun. 

The great lyric poet of Persia, Hafiz, composed numer- 
ous odes, equal in polish to those of Horace, and far super- 
ior, in the fantastic and semi-religious beauty, which is 
their chief characteristic. And thronghout this wide range 
of Eastern literature, there runsa most fascinating vein of 
the ideal, the mystic, of that quaint element whose occasion- 
al touches of incongruity lend such a charm to the wild tales 
of the Arabian Nights. Not only did they excel in fiction, 
but their mathematical, astronomical and philosophical 
works constituted the source in a great measure, whence 
modern European science drew its materials, and we me 
also indebted to the orientals for their preserving much of 
the learning of Greece and Rome. While Italy and its 
northern provinces were being overrun by the barbarians, 
and European civilization was at a very low ebb, the learn- 
ing and refinemeut of the East, saved many precious relics, 
which would otherwise have fallen before the destructive 
genius of the Scythian hordes. 

Medical and chemical sciences, too, were more pro- 
foundly studied in the schools of Arabia than any where 
else, and it was from the Arab University of Cordova that 
the most brilliant light in Europe shone for many years. 
There it was that the Caliph Hakem accumulated a library 
of over six hundred thousand volumes, and there many of 
the best scientific students in Europe, ‘(among whom was 
Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester Second,) spent their 
academic years, proud to learn the Aristotelian philosophy, 
medicine and mathematics from the lips of Arabian teach- 
ers. From Cordova to Bagdad, thronghout the whole 
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extent of the Mohammedan world, those years of Europe’s 
distress were years of oriental prosperity. The Caliphs of 
the house of Abbas, in Bagdad, the famous Haroun-Al- 
Raschid, and his successors Al-Mamoun, and Motassem, 
devoted their leisure to the fostering of letters, and in the 
ninth century Arabic literature first reached its full bloom. 
No great epic has come down to us, but the idyls of Moten- 
abbi, the tales of Hariri, and the novels of Ibn-Arab-Shah 
have been made available to the English reader; to say 
nothing of the famous religious work, the Koran, and, still 
better known in this country, the Arabian Nights. But as 
soon as the student has gained even a limited knowledge 
of the original tongue, it opens up to him an almost bound- 
less field of varied literature. Abul-feda, Kemal-eddin, 
Masudi, and Hadji-Khalfa are read with delight, and the 
student longs to have these almost unknown treasures 
brought into practical connexion with the literary world 
of the nineteenth century. The troubadours borrowed 
much of their fanciful material from this remarkable source, 
and there yet remains a vast stock of w#vsed matter, which 
ought to be brought before the Western world. Much 
more has been done toward bringing it within the reach of 
German students than of English, and scores of Arabic 
works may now be obtained in German, translated by men 
like Wiistenfeld and Gottwald. There are, however, some 
good works in English, and the “ Asiatie Journal,” pub- 
lished in Great Britain, enables any who may feel so dis- 
posed to keep track of the progress made in oriental 
research. 

A recent Oxford writer, speaking of literary progress, 
says, ‘ Nations once fallen seldom rise again: the innate 
vigor of a people when once it is exhausted, rarely recruits 
itself for a secorid youth.” This remark does not apply to 
the literature of South-Western Asia. For nothing in the 
history of that most historical region is more noteworthy 
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than the vicissitudes and fluctuations through which the 
literary elements have passed. More than one thousand 
years before the Christian era, there was a grand period of 
development, of which we have enduring testimony in the 
colossal monuments at Baalbec and Nineveh. Then follows 
a snecession of chasms, and periods of progress, till at 
length the final decay of the Ottoman Empire set in, giving 
a fatal check to all farther advance for the present. Yet 
all through this long period of varying fortunes there have 
been readers enough to keep alive a spark of real enthusi- 
asm, like that which made the old Greek epics survive so 
many ages of European darkness. All travellers in Persia, 
from the time of Mandeville to the present day, testify to 
this fact, and Kaempfer and Sir John Malcolm speak par- 
ticularly of the popularity of Hafiz’ odes among all classes 
of the people. 

Not only these odes, but the entire literature of the 
Levant is characterized by a curious hyperbolical element, 
and a total absence of that stern pointedness of style which 
has won for English literature so many triumphs. The 
ideas are frequently so arranged as to admit of an ambigu- 
ous interpretation, and yet distinguished for elegance of 
thought and high flights of fancy. The grouping together 
of ideas not commonly associated in the Western mind, is 
a very marked feature, as in the mention made of the 
“ Phenix ” in the following stanza from Hatiz: 

My heart's pheenix is on the wing, 
The highest Heaven its nest, 
Sick of the body’s cage 
And weary of the world. 
Sir John Malcolm says * The essence of Sufyism is 


poetry.”” He might have said that Orientalism itself is poetry. 


Poetical feeling constitutes a most important element in 
the religious and educational systems of all Eastern lands. 
The poetry cf the Hindoos is generally pastoral, but that of 
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Persia seems never to have taken this direction. Here and 
there a single object in nature is described, as a rose-garden 
by Saadi, but the great mass of Persian poetry is essentially 
heroic, with the ever-recurring mystical element. 

The first poet of note in Persia was the great Firdusi, 
born about the year A. D. 940. He spent many years in 
collecting the materials for his great work, the Shah-Nameh, 
a colossal epic, about four times the length of the Iliad. It 
is a series of historical and miscellaneous poems, woven 
together in one connected piece. Jelaleddin, who followed 
on the steps of Saadi in the thirteenth century, was also 
the author of a long poem, in six cantos; but his most 
highly valued works are his odes, which are characterized 
by a remarkably pure though somewhat stoical philosophy. 
The following stanzas, taken from a translation by Professor 
Falconer, in the “Asiatic Journal,” may serve as a specimen. 

Seeks thy Spirit to be gifted 
With a deathless life ? 


Let it seek to be uplifted 
O’er earth's toil and strife. 


Faith and doubt leave far behind thee. 
Cease to love or hate, 

Let not time’s illusions blind thee, 
Thou shalt time outdate. 


Spurn its joys, its ties dissever, 
Hopes and fears divest ; 
Thus aspire to live forever, 
Be forever blest. 


In very early times, when the great Nushirvan held the 
reins of government in Persia, a considerable number of 
works were translated from the Sanscrit by order of that 
sovereign, and among these Pilpay’s fables, but they made 
no permanent impression on the national character, and 
have utterly disappeared from the popular literature. But 
wherever we look for poetry, we shall nowhere find a more 
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remarkable element than the wild pathetic tone of almost 
pantheistic feeling which crowds all their ballads with a 
meaning far deeper than would at first appear. And so 
inwrought was this in their very thoughts that it imparted a 
decided tint to their prose writings, and was the originat- 
ing cause of that *‘language of flowers” which was subse- 
quently brought to such perfection. 

When the distinguished Prince Jem, a soldier, a states- 
man, and a poet, was about to die in his dungeon, he com- 
posed a short ode, to his own soul, in which he summed up 
the results of many years’ painful thought, and in a strain 
which calls to mind the sad lament of Israel’s wisest King. 
The following translation of the opening verse does not pro- 
fess to be an elegant specimen of English versification, but 
only a tolerably close translation. 

Why cling to hopes of life with fond misgiving, 
Why lengthen out thine hours, my weary heart, 
For thee is withered all the joy of living, 
To the void realms below, thou summoned art. 
Bird of my soul, the cage that round thee pressed 
Is shattered now, hence on free pinion dart. 
In mind and body sick. with sin distressed, 
To thee, my God, my King, I come for healing rest. 

The spirit which these words indicate, is a very differ- 
ent thing fro: that which is popularly supposed to char- 
acterize the literature of the East. Nothing would surprise 
an American student more, in'the East, than to find how ill- 
conceived his former prejudices were. 

The literature of the Ottoman Empire, has been in a great 
measure patterned after the Arabic and Persian : but though 
not entirely original, it is yet rich, and very valuable in its 
variety and beauty, as well as in its relation to the eventful 
history of the imperial capital, Constantinople. The great 
Turkish poet Baki is ranked with Hafiz and Motenabbi as 
one of the greatest masters of lyric verse: and the royal 
historians, of whom there is an unbroken line, include 
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some writers worthy to be placed beside the best masters 
of classic Greek. But aside from their literary character, 
the works of Turkish writers have a very strong claim upon 
us from the fact that they lay before their readers a most 
interesting portion of the history of the world, a portion 
which can be studied in no other way. Gibbon’s great 
masterpiece, “ The Decline and Fall,” brings down the 
history of the Eastern empire to the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century, and then closes, leaving a period of four 
hundred years, down to the present day, utterly unknown | 
to the mass of Western students. The distinguished Ger- 
man orientalist, Von-Hammer, has embodied the most 
important military events of that period in his great history, 
but even this has never been translated into English, except 
in a very abridged form by Mr. Creasy, a Fellow of Cam- 
bridge University. In consequence of this lack of available 
works on the subject, the history of the Ottoman Empire 
has sunk almost out of recognition as a part of universal 
history, so far as Anglo-Saxon students are concerned. 
Not for lack of interesting material, surely, since no part 
of the habitable globe has seen more eventful changes, or 
more thrilling revolutions. The land of ancient Greek 
and Roman power, the land through which Godfrey of 
Boulougne marched when on his way to the Holy Land, 
and where finally the decayed Greek empire was compelled 
to yield before the overwhelming military force of the 
Mohammedan ‘invaders. The beautiful city of the Con- 
stantines was temporarily lost to Christian power, though 
not to the history of Christendom, when it became the 
Moslem Capital, the imperial headquarters of Saracenic 
splendor. 

The Crimean war did much toward awakening an inter- 
est in oriental matters in England but only the faintest rip- 
ple of this kind ever crossed the Atlantic. And to-day, 
Constantinople, with its literature, its natural and architeec- 
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tural beauties, its historical associations, and present polit- 
ical bearings, has become to many, only a dreamy indefin- 
ate fancy associated with the wildest impossibilities of quasi- 
oriental fiction. 

Before closing, a few words are due the popular ballad 
literature of the mixed foreign population in the east. 
This ballad literature is quite different from the standard 
style, patronized by the Mohammedan rulers of the land. 
The people descended from the ancient Armenian nation, 
and the Slavie tribes of the North are quite distinct in 
every respect from the dominant race, and their ballads are 
a noteworthy exponent of the national feeling. Particular- 
ly do the songs of the Bulgarians, display the popular dis- 
content at their dependent position, and in the disguise of 
eulogies on their old heroes, they exhibit their bitter dis- 
like of Mobammedan rule. The name of Marco, the 
Achilles of this people, figures largely in their songs, and 
the inevitable tendency of such a state of things is to build 
up a highly romantic and heroic style, which occasionally 
rivals the wildness of Ossian. And curiously enough, the 
metre of most of these ballads is the peculiar octosyllabic 
stanza of Longfellow’s great Indian poem Hiawatha. The 
lines are uniform, accented chiefly on the third and seventh 
syllables, with a secondary accent on the firs/ and fifth. 
The style, like that of Hiawatha, is characterized by fre- 
quent repetition of single clauses,and a dwelling on proper 
names, which gives a poem a very different air from the 
mystic tone of Persian productions, or the turgid bombast 
of the earlier Turkish. 

May we not hope that some day, not very far in the 
future, when the educational system of our country is put 
upon a more thorough basis, and the Universities of the 
New-world shall equal in resources those of the Old, that we 
shall at least have some regular means established by which 
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A JUNE SONG. 


June is coming, thro’ the meadows 
Tender sunshine, flecked with shadows, 
Lingers round her feet ; 
All the woods are full of singing, 
And the bird-notes, gayly ringing, 
Tell us June is sweet. 


Crowned with roses, fair she passes 
Through the waving, whispering grasses, 
Singing sweet and clear : 
At her coming, Earth rejoices 
And a thousand happy voices 
Carol, June is here. 


Softest breezes breathing laughter, 
Fragrance-laden, follow after, 
Gently creeping near ; 
Lofty aspens, shivering, glancing, 
Whisper. with their leaves all dancing, 
June, dear June is here. 


Live forever, sings the river: 
But the tired eyelids quiver, 
Droops the golden head ; 
Swift her happy hours are flying, 
Soon the dark, green rushes, sighing, 
Murmur, June is dead. 
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a moderate degree of familiarity with oriental history and 
literature shall be made attainable for every American 


M. E. W. 
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HUGH MILLER’S GREATNESS. 





In the accomplishment of some great work, it is difficult 
to distinguish the part played respectively by genius and 
talent; but the line of distinction is always sharply drawn 
when something essentially original is produced. Thus a 
new discovery in science, the invention of instruments and 
machines of utility, an Iliad or a Paradise Lost in litera- 
ture,—these stamp the character of genius upon a man. 
Talent, on the other hand, is that which men have in com- 
mon, but in different degrees, and which, by careful mental 
discipline, develops them from the helplessness of their 
native condition into a higher life,—of culture and refine- 
ment. The combination of these qualities, as judged by 
their fruits, constitutes greatness. Emerson says: “I count 
him a great man who inhabits a higher sphere of thought, 
into which other men rise with labor and difticulty ; he has 
but to open his eyes to see things in a true light and in 
large relations ; whilst ‘hey must make painful corrections 
and keep a vigilant eye on many sources of error.” 

Such merit we claim for Hugh Miller. He comes from a 
race of thinkers who see things “in large relations,” and 
from a land the record of whose sons is interwoven with 
the whole web of recent history. .Yet he is dependent 
neither upon the land of his birth nor upon the men she 
has produced, for his title to greatness, and to prove this, 
let us paint the portrait of his life, and hang it in the gal- 
lery of Scotland’s great men. 

His father, a ship-master, was lost at sea in the fifth year 
of Miller’s age, and by this bereavement his mother was 
left penniless. She was enabled, however, to send him to 
a school where he learned to read, and where he discovered 
that “the art of reading is the art of finding stories in 
books.” This, so faras his subsequent career was con- 
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cerned, was the sum of his acquisitions at school. He 
entered upon the study of mathematics and the classies, 
but gained little success in either, and soon abandoned 
them as fit for those only to whom formulas and roots are 
a pleasure. It should be distinctly understood that that 
was Ais opinion concerning the value of these studies, for 
his critics have argued ably that with them he might have 
attained a higher seat in the Temple of Fame. “ That 
faculty of my mind,” he says, ‘‘ which was first developed, 
was imagination, and the development was neither partial 
nor gradual.” This led him to wander among the heathery 
hills of his country in search of whatever was weird and 
legendary. Nothing in literature attracted him, save that 
around which Fancy had thrown her magic spell. His ill 
success at school led to the opinion that he was a block- 
head, and “It was not,” said he, “until I had taken the 
slight liberty of knocking down a young fellow who had 
insulted me, that they began to esteem me as a lad of spirit 
and promise.” 

His ability, however, soon developed in other and more 
favorable directions. He was noted as having great power 
of expression, and notwithstanding his seeming dullness, 
he had acquired a command of language which was re- 
markable. He indulged occasionally in effusions of poetry, 
but his efforts soon proved that he was not what Carlyle 
calls “* Nature’s masterpiece and darling, the poetic soul.” 
He exhibits more of the poetic spirit in the plan of an epic 
which he draws at the conclusion of one of his lectures, 
than in say of his other productions. His chief excellence 
as an author consists in his descriptive powers, and it is 
worthy of note that he did not attain excellence without 
great labor. It is related of Dr. Bethune that he spent one 
day in the correction of one sentence, and only made the 
correction at the suggestion of one whom he deemed his 
superior. With similar zeal and patience Hugh Miller was 
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accustomed to revise his writings, until, when weighed in 
the balance of criticism, they were not found wanting. 
Hence his published works had great claims as purely 
literary performances, and we find that he raised himself to 
the highest pinnacle of honor among the intellectual aris- 
tocracy of his day. If, therefore, we note his situation at 
this time, and if we remember the struggles in which he 
has contended and the difficulties he has overcome, we can 
not but yield him the palm of greatness as a man of self- 
culture. 

He was also great as a scientific man, and that we may 
see more clearly wherein he excelled other men, we must 
take another retrospective view of his life. When voung 
he had determined to make himself a name, and “if I 
eventually fail,” said he, “it will be rather from a want of 
innate vigor than from any combination of untoward cir- 
cumstances pressing upon ine from without.”” His sym- 
pathy with nature led him to study the sciences, and she 
was both his text-book and teacher. We find no hint of 
his method of study, save that he was accustomed to wan- 
der among the woods and fields, and along the sea-shore, 
with an ear ever open “to list to nature’s teaching.” In 
him we find the language of the poet exemplified : that 

‘*To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile, 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy that steals away 
Their sharpness ‘ere he is aware.”’ 

In this, his communion with nature, we find the source 
of his knowledge. He had entered her temple, and in the 
magnitude of its proportions, had listened to the still, small 
voice of her teaching, so that, when he entered the halls of 
cience, he needed but a mastery of its terms, to make him 
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in the widest sense—a scholar; and the depth of his 
scholarship is the measure of his greatness. 

His skill in writing was among the most potent influ- 
ences which made him famous, for none made science so 
attractive as he. His aim was to popularize the study of 
Geology, and notwithstanding the minuteness of some of 
his descriptions, they are remarkable as being, for the most 
part, free from the use of scientific terms. Hence his 
writings were widely read for their literary value, and for 
the fullness of their instruction in one of the most difficult 
departments of study, and his name became the synonym 
for scientific greatness. 

We need to find in him but one other characteristic of 
true greatness, to make him, in the noblest sense, a man ; 
that characteristic is his religion. If we scan the roll of 
the distinguished men in history, we find that their names 
are there because of some over-mastering purpose which 
completely threaded their lives. To it they made all else 
subservient, and upon its altar they sacrificed the best pro- 
ducts of their genius. Thus Demosthenes is but another 
name for oratory. Martin Luther is the type of the re- 
former. With Hugh Miller, religion is the sweetest stanza 
of the great poem of which his life was said to consist. It 
was the key of all his thoughts and the crown of all his 
labors. It led him as an editor to use the might of his 
power toward the establishment of the free church of 
Scotland ; as a man of science, it led him to study and un- 
fold the relations between Geology and Genesis ; between 
the “ Testimony of the Rocks” and the testimony of 
Moses. His theorem was, that “holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” and therefore the 
written record must be true. He trusted, however, to no 
mere inference for his belief, but proved it by elaborate 
argument, in the discussion of which he marshalled de- 
tailed facts, vivid description, and ripe scholarship, all of 
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which, so forcible in themselves, made their combined 
power irresistible for the truth. We rarely find religion 
and culture so harmoniously blended as in him. and the 
fuct that he found no discrepancy between the works and 
Word of God, is one of the brightest jewels in his crown. 
The last effort of his life was for their reconciliation, and 
it may be said with an almost literal meaning, that he 
penned his concluding lectures in the cause of truth, with 
his heart’s blood. 

Over his melancholy death it becomes us to draw the 
veil of silence. The mind and the heart of Scotland were 
stunned, by the blow that came so suddenly, and before 
they could recover, the grave-digger’s spade had done its 
work, and Hugh Miller had “ gone from the earth forever.” 
He had been a power in the world for good. He had 
breathed into it the breath of his own intense life. He had 
made science attractive, and religion beautiful, and when 
he died, they joined hands and mourned for him as for their 
most ardent advocate and exemplar. Yet was their sor- 
row not without hope, for from his tomb I hear an echo 
that 

‘* He will outlive the empire of decay, 
When time is o'er and worlds have passed away ; 


Cold in the dust his cherished form may lie, 
But that which warmed it once can never die." 





o- -—— 


** In every human heart there lies reclin’d 
Some atom pregnant with ethereal mind ; 
Some plastic power. some intellectual ray, 
Some genial sunbeam from the source of day : 
Something that warms, and, restless to aspire, 
Wakes the young heart, and sets the soul on fire ; 
And bids us all our inborn powers employ 
To catch the phantom of ideal joy.”’ 
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The Sophomore’s Confession. 


THE SOPHOMORE’S CONFESSION. 


There's something on my breast, good friends, 


There’s something on my breast : 
My bitter grief will break my heart 
Unless it is confessed. 
But, oh! it is a trying thing 
Which I am forced to do, 
Showing to your astonished gaze 
My guilt and suffering too. 


I only wish you knew it all, 
But thus it cannot be, 

The dread recital of those deeds,— 
All this is left to me. 

Oh, how it weighs upon my heart! 
It will not be removed 

Till by a statement full and frank 
My penitence is proved. 


One evening in November last, 
(‘Twas a moon-shiny night, 
The stars in all their innocence 
Shone down, so calm and bright,) 
I crossed the classic campus here, 
And turned down Nassau street, 
Skulking along, as if I feared 
Some honest man to meet. 


But yet, indeed, at such an hour 
There was no need of fear ; 
All honest men were then asleep, 
And so my coast was clear. 
I crept along until I reached 
Friend Suydam’s chicken-coop,— 
What visions danced before my brain 
Of gallinaceous victims slain, 
Choice meat and savory soup! 


A board I easily displaced, 
Reached in and felt about, 

Caught a large rooster by the legs, 
And quickly drew him out : 
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Caught him, half dozing, by the neck, 
Soon as I drew him forth, 

And bore him, gasping, to my room 
In the far end of North. 


Then (to omit minutiz) 
Stripped off his white attire. 
Within an hour his roostership 
Was simmering o'er the fire. 
He simmered long; he simmered well : 
One hour,—two hours,—yes, three. 
And at the end of that third hour 
Was tough as tough could be. 


I tried my very keenest fork,— 
In desperation tried ; 

But no impression could be made 
Upon that leathery hide! 

I've heard of eating shoe-leather, 
I've tested Princeton steak. 

But from suck meat as this same bird, 
Save me, for pity’s sake! 


I tossed it forth, then stood awhile, 
Debating like a sage 

Whether or not that plumage, white, 
Had not grown white with age! 

Then sought my couch, but not to sleep, 
My thoughts I can’t describe : 

To think I'd slain the patriarch 
Of all the feathered tribe! 


Next evening, at the midnight hour, 
I thought I heard a sound, 
I turned me over in my bed 


And quickly glanced around. 
Oh! what a sight to meet my gaze! 
It fairly froze my blood ; 
There, smiling grimly in my face, 
That bloody rooster stood! 


\ 
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There, on one foot, for three long hours 
He kept that self-same place, 
Keeping his fixed and glassy eyes 
Upon my bloodless face. 
Then, at the end of that third hour 
He went,—I know not where,— 
But each succeeding night he comes 
And takes his station there. 


I rushed to drown my sorrows, in 
The intoxicating cup ; 

I tried, by pouring spirits down. 
To keep my spirits up, 

But all in vain: where’er I turn, 
Or do whate’er I will, 

That rooster follows me about, 
That specter haunts me still. 


But why say more? My fate is fixed ; 
I'm almost driven mad, 

I've no more flesh upon my bones 
Than that old rooster had. 

My sorrows soon will do their work, 
And, when I'm free from them, 

That gallus bird, with fiendish glee, 
Will chant my requiem! 








tied 


Messrs. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. have recently 
published a work entitled ** Princeton College during the 
Eighteenth Century.” This work is by Samuel D. Alex- 
ander, an Alumnus. It gives brief biographical sketches 
of those who had graduated from the College up to the 
year 1800. The aim of the work is well expressed by the 
opening paragraph of the preface: * The history of a Col- 
Jege is best read in the lives of her sons. The history of 
the changes which occur in her government and instruction 
is too contracted in its nature. To take in the grand 
sweep of her influence, we must follow her sons as they go 
forth into the world to mould and direct the elements that 
surround them.” 




















Fatitorial. 


EDITORIAL. 


It is the tendency of numbers to beget enthusiasm. 
This is a prominent argument in favor of large colleges 
and great educational centres. Any literary institution 
where this influence is lost, either through the neglect of 
the Faculty, or the indifference of the students, in a large 
degree fails to accomplish the ends for which it was de- 
signed. The literary enthusiasm which we advocate, is 
something much higher than mere pleasure in reading and 
interest in the pursuit of letters. It combines not only ad- 
miration and delight, but also earnest activity and con- 
stant devotion. It does not force a man to rush through a 
novel at a single sitting, nor to skim mechanically over a 
volume of poems because everybody reads them; but it 
leads him to study the masterpieces of genius, and care- 
fully to digest the grand, though sometimes abstruse, 
truths of Science and Philosophy. Men possessed of this 
enthusiasm seek truth and beauty; they base their opin- 
ions on good and sufficient evidence; they elaborate their 
ideas with cure and accuracy; they do not waste quires of 
valuable paper in writing doggerel verses, nor exhaust their 
vocabulary in the formation of senseless phrases. The 
prevalence of such an enthusiasm will raise the standard of 
a college more than the addition of half-a-dozen require- 
ments for admission. Its presence will produce better 
effects than adding another year to the curriculum while it 
is absent. College periodicals are the thermometers which 
gauge this feeling in an institution. They are also the 
organs through which the students may labor in creating 
this interest, and, as such, deserve their best efforts and 
hearty support. To a certain extent this ardor now pre- 
vails in the college, but it needs to be fostered and stimu- 
lated. This our Faculty and Trustees are evidently labor- 
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ing to do; and with the large number of fellowships and 
prizes now offered to excellency in almost all departments 
of literature, and the abundant facilities which our libra- 
ries afford, we hope for and predict most happy results. 


The College Library, with the large fund recently estab- 
lished for its support, is increasing rapidly. There have 
been about one thousand volumes added during the past 
year, embracing almost every department of Philosophy, 
Science and general literature. Many of the works are in 
German, French and Latin, besides forty-eight volumes in 
modern Greek. This is certainly one of the most en- 
couraging features in the steady advance which has charac- 
terized Princeton during the past few years. At the pres- 
ent rate of increase, the library will soon reach very 
respectable proportions; and be second to no college 
library in the country, in regard to the variety and charac- 
ter of the books contained therein. We hope, however, 
that the Trustees and Faculty will afford us a better oppor- 
tunity for consulting these books. That this may be 
accomplished, some new arrangement should be effected 
next year by which the library may be kept open all day. 
Under the present system we do not receive all the benetit 
that we should. For there are many hours during the day 
that are spent in a careless, thoughtless manner; whereas, 
if the library were open, these hours might be used to very 
great advantage, in reading books, both for pleasure and 
profit, which it is inconvenient to take to one’s room. 


— 


There is at present considerable discussion as to the pro- 
priety of removing the hall libraries into the new library 


building, when completed. There is, of course, much that 
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can be said for and against this proposition. For our- 
selves, we rather approve of it. In the first place, the Hall 
libraries are locked within secret walls; and, in conse- 
quence, they are continually duplicating books. This ap- 
pears to us to be an unnecessary waste of money, and 
should be avoided, if possible. In the second place, by 
uniting the two libraries and combining the funds for their 
support, and putting the books in a suitable public place, 
like the new building, they would then be vastly more use- 
ful and could be increased, as to the variety and value of 
the books, to a much better advantage than under the pres- 
ent system. This, however, is a matter of considerable 
importance both to the halls and to the College, and the 
question should be thoroughly ventilated before any definite 


action is taken. 


Among the deficiencies to be found in Princeton Col. 
lege, none is more apparent than the want of a suitable 
museum. Why this should be so is difficult to determine. 
The courses in Natural History and Geology, as conducted 
by Professors Schanck and Guyot, are second to none in the 
country; yet there is a lamentable lack of enthusiasm 
among the students in both these departments. Lectures 
upon such subjects lose half their import, if they are not 
illustrated by carefully selected and well prepared speci 
mens. Although the College possesses charts and dia- 
grams in abundance, yet these are insufficient to awaken 
that interest which the specimens themselves would be cal 
culated to produce. Harvard and Williams are provided 
with spacious and well filled museums ; and they are con-. 
tinually adding to their collections by sending out expe- 
ditions, e»omposed of Professors and students, to different 
parts of the country. Now, Princeton should not be be- 
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hind in a matter of this kind, if she wishes to hold her po- 
sition in the front rank of American Colleges. The museum 
she has now is as good as none at all, as it only comprises a 
few miserably stuffed animals and birds. Prof. Guyot in- 
forms us that he has a large collection of fossils at Cam- 
bridge, but they do us no good. If we had a suitable place 
for their reception, where they could be seen at any time, 
they would add greatly to the interest in Geology. 


> — 


In the familiar and often quoted words of Galileo, “ Still 
it moves.” In the language of chapel stage speeches and 
Commencement orators, “‘ The march of civilization is un- 
checked ; the great wave of enlightenment rolls on.” In 
order to keep up with this progress, the voiges of minis- 
ters, statesmen, politicians and stump orators unite in ery- 
ing “ Reform!” The religious, secular, and college period. 
icals publish long and vehement articles, which, upon being 
boiled down, leave as a sediment the single idea—reform. 
Where there is so much smoke there must be some fire. 
Upon sober reflection all must come to the conclusion that 
there are some improvements possible in church and state ; 
and above all, in regard to our present purpose, that there 
may be some beneficial changes in the manner of couduct- 
ing most American Colleges. We do not now propose to 
take up any of the almost innumerable complaints, nor to 
review any of the plans offered for remedying the defects. 
We believe in true reforms, no matter whence they ema- 
nate. To obtain acorrect judgment on anything, it should 
be viewed from all standpoints, and the verdict based on all 
its aspects combined ; and on this ground we advocate the 
right of students to express their opinions on all subjects 
connected with the College, and believe that much good 
would result from giving their views careful consideration. 
We do not have the egotism to say that students are always 
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right. They are, doubtless, often mistaken in their conclu- 
sians ; yet sometimes they are right. While we favor the 
thorough agitation and ventilation of reforms, we believe 
that in making them there is need for a conservative ele- 
ment. Because a thing is old, it is not necessarily wrong, 
nor is it right because new. Change does not constitute 
improvement; and, when we seek to ameliorate an evil, 
earnest heed should be given to secure not only a better, 
but the best possible arrangement. 


College experience at Princeton has, perhaps, more in 
it of that which is commonly termed student life than al- 
most any other kindred institution in the country. This 
is evident from the character of the students and the nature 
of the College. Here are blended together the peculiari- 
ties and temperaments of the North, South, East and West, 
in such proportions as to give neither one nor the other the 
upper hand. The rich and the poor meet on equal ground, 
and both command the same respect. There is none of 
that overbearing, conceited “small aristocracy,” generally 
known as “ class feeling,” to be found in this College, as in 
some of the New England Colleges. On the contrary, 
there is a universal sympathy and fellow-feeling, which 
binds the students together in one common rank. Oftena 
Senior and a Freshman may be seen walking arm-in-arm, 
which, at Yale, would be considered as an unpardonable 
violation of a natural law. On the part of the Senior, it 
would be regarded as a total loss of self-respect ; as for the 
Freshman, he would be jeered at for his presumption and 
audacity. This absence of class-feeling is due, no doubt, 
to the fact that the students are continually thrown together 
in the dormitories and at the eating clubs. They live to- 
gether like one great family. Again, the absence of places 
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of amusement, such as theatres and billiard rooms, compel 
the students to find pleasure in their associations and 
friendships. A social, genial nature is thus cultivated, as 
is manifest in the many jovial gatherings around the col- 
lege fire in the long winter evenings, when learning and 
wit, song and story are indulged in to an amazing degree. 
Let us enjoy this student life while we may, and benefit 
ourselves by it; for it will soon be among the things that 
ure past. 


—~_- 


The large hall in the rear of North College will soon 
be unoccupied, owing to the removal of the books into the 
new building. It could then be remodeled, as to the in- 
side, at a moderate expense, by putting in another floor 
half-way up, and in this way making two stories. The 
lower hall could be used as a museum for objects in natural 
history, mineralogical specimens, and antiquities of every 
description. The upper hall could be used as an art gal- 
lery, where paintings, sculptures and architectural models 
could have a suitable receptacle. It is reported, however, 
that plans have been drawn for turning this hall into dor- 
mitories. We hope this is not the case, for at present there 
is certainly more need tor the additions suggested above 
than for dormitories. Moreover, if the plans we propose 
were carried out, there would be no need of reserving any 
space in the new “ Scientific Building” for a museum, as 
is now contemplated. There is no doubt but that many 
valuable pieces of art, and a great variety of objects in 
natural history would be given to the College, if the do- 
nators knew that there was a suitable place for their re- 
ception, and were assured that they would be properly 
cared for. Is there not some kind benefactor of the Col- 
lege, who will give us the money for such an improvement 
and establish a fund for its support? 
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Olla-PLotrita. 


Krinp Patroxs: With the Lit. for our letter of introduction, we present 
ourselves to you. Custom demands that we give you greeting, and our own 
feelings prompt us to pen a hearty salutation. We are very glad to meet 
you, although in this unsatisfactory manner. We thank you because you 
have subscribed and paid for the Lit. We will be still more thankful if 
you read it; and our gratitude will know no bounds if your opinion ,of it is 
favorable. As we seat ourselves in the chair so lately and so ably occupied 
by the retiring board of editors, we take pleasure in giving expression to the 
general appreciation of the high literary merit of their volume. Although 
they have been fashionably late in serving our quarterly intellectual meals, 
they have presented to our sharpened appetites most acceptable viands. 
The labor and the responsibility of conducting the Lit. has now been trans- 
ferred from the class of °72 to that of ’73. On behalf of the latter class, we 
can testify to a lively interest in the magazine, and an earnest determination 
that its character and reputation shall not suffer while entrusted to their care. 
For ourselves we have no apologies to make. and we dare not boast. As 
editors of the first number of a new volume, we have striven to imitate the 
excellencies of those who have gone before; and to be a not unworthy intro- 
duction to the richer treats which yet await you. 

Lecture.—On the night of April 26th, the Rev. John L. Porter, D.D., 
Queen's College, Belfast, at the request of the managers of the Nassau Hall 
Bible Society, delivered a lecture in the College Chapel. The subject of the 
address was, ‘‘ The Present Condition of the Holy Land, and its Relation to 
the Fulfilment of Prophecy."’ Dr. Porter spent many years as a missionary 
in Palestine, and bears most emphatic testimony to the accomplishment of 
the Scriptural predictions in regard to this now desolate country. This most 
able, interesting and instructive lecture was listened to by a large audience 
of students and residents. 
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Tue Hopvce Meworiat.—On April 24th, a large concourse of the Alumni 
and friends of Princeton Theological Seminary assembled to pay to the Rev. 
Charles Hodge, D.D., a grateful acknowledgement of his half century's 
labor in this institution. It was a day full of glad reunions and pleasant 
exercises. The special object of the occasion was the endowment, in the 
sum of $50,000, of the ‘* Hodge Professorship.’ In addition to the erec- 
tion of this lasting memorial tu his name, Dr. Hodge, personally, was the 
recipient of $15,000. The exercises of the day were held in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, which was packed with an assemblage rarely equalled in 
intellectual ability. The first address was made by Dr. Duryea of Brook- 
lyn. He delivered, in an eloquent manner, a discourse of great vigor, clear- 
ness and finish, upon ‘‘ The Value and Use of Theology.”’ He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Boardman of Philadelphia, who conveyed to Dr. Hodge, on 
behalf of the Board of Trustees, their esteem and admiration. The audi- 
ence rose as Dr. Hodge came forward, and remained standing during his 
eloquent reply. At the close of the morning exercise an abundant collation 
was provided in the College Gymnasium, of which a large number partook. 
Assembling again in the afternoon, congratulatory speeches were made and 
letters of greeting were read. The prominent speakers were: Dr. John L. 
Porter, Queen’s College, Belfast; Dr. H. B. Smith, of Union Thelogical 
Seminary, N. Y. City; Dr. Jacobus of the Alleghany Seminary ; Ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey of Yale; Dr. Vermilyea of Hartford, and Dr. Krauth of the 
Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia. All the prominent theological institu- 
tions of our own land, and many of the religious bodies and theological 
schoo:s of England and Scotland united in their testimony of Dr. Hodge's 
eminent services to the Christian Church. The day closed with a reception 
at the Dr.’s residence in the evening, which was largely attended. 


Gavazzi.—The celebrated Father Gavazzi was in Princeton shortly after 
the beginning of the term. and lectured to a large audience in the First 
Presbyterian Church. The students were largely represented, and listened 
with deep interest to the leeture. Father Gavazzi’s manner is very vivacious 
and attractive, and the eloquence with which he pleaded for ‘‘ My Italy” 
enlisted the sympathies of the audience at once. He made many happy, 
sarcastic hits at Pio Nino, and provoked many outbursts of laughter by his 
witty allusions. He made a deep impression. especially upon the pocket- 
books in the audience, and left Princeton highly encouraged with the sue- 


cess of his visit. 

Fires.— While they have been tearing down Dr. Atwater’s old house, the 
boys have gazed thereon with tearful eyes. And, before it should be com- 
pletely demolished, they thought that it was eminently proper that they 
should give some outward signs of their grief and sorrow. Consequently, it 
itis not to be wondered at, that on the night of May —th they erected a 
faneral pile around the remains of this venerable land-mark, and reverently 
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set fire to it with all the rites and ceremonies incident to such a proceeding. 
The importance of the occasion drew together a large assemblage of the stu- 
dents, and their loud wailings and expressions of grief soon brought the fire 
companies upon the ground, which some unsophisticated individual declared 
to have been the object they had in view when they built the fire ; but, af 
course, we don’t believe that. 

Aw Acciwent, which might have proved a very disastrous one, occurred 
in one of the residences on Nassau street during the second week of the 
term. It appears that the occupants were entertaining some friends, when, 
by some unlucky means, one of the window curtains caught fire. From the 
street it seemed as though the house was on fire, and an alarm was immedi- 
ately given, which aroused the whole college and town. The opportunity 
was eagerly seized by the students to make a noise, and for half an hour 
they kept up such a frightful yelling, that one would have thought the town 
was in flames. The accident, however, was merely a scare, as there was no 
serious damage done. 

On the night of May 9th, which, it will be remembered, was excessively 
warm, a company of idiotic mischief-makers carried a quantity of worthless 
lumber, lying about Dr. Atwater’s old house, to the cannon, and there 
amused themselves by setting fire to it. They evidently like hard work bet- 
ter than we do, for it must have been no small amount of labor to have 
lugged such heavy stuff so great a distance, and all for the insignificant re- 
ward of seeing it burn up. We can excuse this sort of spreeing among the 
Freshmen in the first term of their college course ; but when it comes to 
having upper classmen engaged in such business, it is time measures were 
taken for providing them with rattles to play with, and India-rubber rings to 
chew on, in order that they may be kept quiet. ‘ 

Pouiticat.—During the time of the Cincinnati Convention, the political 
fever was actually rampant among the students. Groups of excited dispu- 
tants might have been seen at the post office, in the campus or at the eating 
club, engaged in animated and heated discussion as to the political future of 
this great and glorious country. Each man seemed to have different opin- 
ions from his fellows, and claimed the right to be heard first ; consequently 
there was, at certain times and in certain places, such a Babel of tongues, 
that one might be led to think that the **seven devils’? had been turned 
loose. 


InrerestinG.—Some ingenious fellow (we think he must belong to the 
class of Invincibles) succeeded, on the night of May 14th, in getting on the 
roof of North College, and so into the belfry ; and there the audacious fel- 
low actually took the clapper out of the bell, and, no doubt, has it now 
safely stored in his room, ever to be kept as a memento of his college days. 
How this daring feat was accomplished it is difficult to say, but whoever did 
it deserves the praises of his fellow-students. The ringing of the bell on 
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the next day was, of course, very considerably deranged, but before the 
afternoon was over, a temporary clapper had been adjusted. 


Ax Univexy Sprer.—About the middle of the term, a party of stu- 
dents, at the instigation of some disaffected townsmen, went to Queenston 
and took possession of the fire-engine stationed there, with the pious pur- 
pose of removing it to distant parts. They had proceeded but a short dis- 
tance with their prize. when the approach of some half dozen strange men 
caused a sudden alarm and a general stampede. One unfortunate in '74: 
while wending his way towards the college, was caught by one of these 
strange men and kept in close confinement until morning. He was then 
taken to the Mayor's office, which was packed with indignant students, and 
was held in $100 bail to appear at the next term of the Mercer County 
Court. There was, of course, great excitement among the students, but 
they were powerless in any attempt to rescue the prisoner. We have since 
learned, however. that the whole matter has been cleared up by the payment 
of a fine. 


Persoxat.—The Rev. S. H. Kellogg, of the class of °61, afterwards a 
graduate of the Seminary and a tutor in the College in ‘63 and ‘64, was re- 
cently on a visit to Princeton. He has been laboring as a missionary in 
India since 1864, and has, for the last few years, been engaged in the Theo- 
logical School for native ministers. On Saturday night, May 11th, he made 
an interesting address before the Philadelphian Society. At the morning 
service of the Sunday following he represented the claims of the Indian mis- 
sion field, and gave a most entertaining account of the various phases of 
missionary life, and presented some of the shrewd logical syllogisms in 
which the Hindoos delight. We believe he intends to return to India in 
November. 


Dr. Durrie.p.—Prof. Duffield was so debilitated by his sickness during 
the Christmas vacation, that in the winter session he was obliged to give up 
all College duties and go South. He spent the months of February and 
March in travelling through the Southern States. spending considerable 
time in Florida as the guest of one of his old pupils. He returned home 
in April much improved in health, yet not fully restored. By the command 
of his physicians, and at the earnest entreaties of his friends, he reluctantly 
consented to take a still longer vacation, and on Wednesday, May 23d, he 
aailed for Europe, expecting to spend the summer travelling in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. It is his intention to return for the opening of next 
session. On the Monday night previous to his sailing, he was serenaded by 
the students, who turned out en masse to testify to the Professor their high 
esteem, and to assure him that their best wishes would attend him in his 
wanderings. Dr. Duffield appeared in answer to the songs and cheers, and 
warmly thanked the students for their demonstration. 
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Trixiry Cuurcn.—The anniversary of the consecration of Trinity 
Church, Princeton, was celebrated on Tuesday, May 21st. The choir of 
Christ Church, New York, were, by invitation, present and assisted in the 
choral service. The music was of a high order, and thoroughly appreciated. 
Dr. Cutler presided at the organ, which is new, and at his hands the full 
power of the instrament was displayed. 

Nassau Haut. Brste Socrery.—During the early part of the present 
session, the annual subscription for this Society was taken up, and on Tues- 
day evening, May 21st, the yearly public meeting of the Society was held in 
the College Chapel. At this meeting the Secretary and Treasurer for the 
past year presented their reports, and from these we gathered a few points of 
interest. This Society was organized in 1813, and became an auxiliary to 
the American Bible Society in 1816. The amount collected during the past 
year was $182. The following officers were elected for the ensuing term : 
President, S. MeLanahan, ‘73; Vice President. S. J. McPherson, °73: 
Secretary, J. P. Egbert, °74; Treasurer, W. J. Rubinkam, ’74; Managers, 
I. H. Condit, °73; W. L. Ledwith, °74; R. J. Stevenson, ‘75; A. M. Dul- 
les, ‘75. Messrs. J. P. K. Bryan and I. H. Condit, of °73, were appointed 
delegates to the County Bible Society Convention. The following gentle- 
men were elected to enjoy the life memberships in the American Bible 
Society to which this year’s contribution entitled the Society: Messrs. 
Frame. Goheen, Davis, Oliver and McCaslin, all of “72. After the transae- 
tion of general business, the address before the Society was made by the 
Rev. William Taylor. late of Liverpool, now of Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. 
The subject of the address was, ** The Place and Power of the Individual in 
Christian Enterprise." Mr. Taylor is full of earnestness, and his delivery is 
powerful and effective. He abounded in apt illustrations, and gave occa- 
sional glimpses of a most genial humor. For those who heard him our 
praise is useless, and to those who were nut present our encomiums can 
vive no true idea of the address. 

Gymnastic Conrest.—The gymnastic contest for the Thomson prizes 
took place in the Gymnasium on Saturday, May 25th. Extensive prepara- 
tions had been made for the accommodation of spectators, and much credit 
is due to the committee and ushers for the admirable manner in which they 
carried out their arrangements. The Gymnasium was handsomely decorated 
with flags, and excellent music was furnished by Grafulla’s Seventh Kegi- 
ment Band. The contest itself was an exceedingly fine one, equalling, if 


not surpassing, the one last year. The following gentlemen entered their 
names as contestants : 
Arrnur W. Auiex, Mo. W. D. Jounxson, N. J. 
Auvin Devereux, Jr., N.Y. James Apair Lyoy, Miss. 
8. E. Ewrna, Pa. James F, Rices, Turkey. 
Dituwyn McF. Hazzerr, Pa. M. S. Suotrweui, N. C. 


Arracr Jonnsoyx, N. J. Roserr L. Stevens, N. J. 
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The programme was divided into eight different parts, according to the 


apparatus used. The first exercise was with the Indian clubs, in which Mr. 
Devereux distinguished himself for the regularity and grace of his move- 
ments; also Mr. Shotwell, for the ease with which he swung the heavy 
clubs. On the Rings, Mr. Stevens and Mr. Shotwell were particularly 
good: the former in doing the cut-off, and the latter in doing the cross, 
which was, perhaps, the most difficult feat accomplished during the contest, 
as it required the greatest development of muscle in the arms and trunk of 
the body. The audience recognized the difficulty of the performance, and 
greeted the gentleman with ‘‘ thunders of applause.”’ A handsome bouquet 
was also presented to him, which he gratefully acknowledged. The Parallel 
Bars next afforded a fine display of muscle. Mr. Stevens, however, deserves 
especial mention for the manner in which he walked the bars with his hands. 
The performances on the Horizontal Bar by Mr. A. Johnson, Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Hazlett were very creditable. The giant swing, both forward and 
backward, as done by Mr. Stevens, elicited much applause. The tumbling 
was particularly good, especially that of Mr. Ewing; but the performance 
on the trapeze was very poor, and not at all to be compared with that of last 
year. Mrs. Thomson awarded the prizes in person to the following gentle- 
men: 

For General Excellence in Gymnastics- Mr. Rosert L. Stevens.- 

For Heavy Gymnastics—Mr. M. S. SHorwe... 

For Light Gymnastics—Mnr. 8S. E. Ew1ne. 

One of the most pleasant features of the occasion was the presentation 
by Mr. Ogden, in behalf of the class of ‘72, of a superb gold watch and 
chain to Mr. George Goldie, in token of their esteem and good will towards 
him. After considerable cheering, the crowd dispersed, well satisfied with 
the afternoon’s entertainment. In the evening Mrs. Thomson gave a com- 
plimentary promenade concert, in the front campus, to the contestants, 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 


Tue Screntiric ScHOOL. 


The following is a reprint of a circular setting forth the plan of a School 
of Science in the College of New Jersey. At alate meeting of the Board 
of Trustees it was agreed to institute such a School. It is demanded by the 
felt wants of the College and of the times, and in order to place Princeton 
College on the same vantage ground as the other great Colleges of the coun- 
try, all of which have a scientific institution. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to draw out a schefne and put it in operation. The committee offer 
the following recommendations to the friends of the College :— 

1. The proposed foundation should be regarded as a means of strength- 
ening the Academic Department in its scientific branches by providing ad- 
ditional teachers, a museum, and scientific apparatus, so as to make Prince- 
ton College, in respect of science, equal to any College in the country. 
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2. Itis to be understood that the Instructors in the Academic Depart- 
ment will be prepared to give instruction in the Scientific School, and the 
Instructors in the Scientific School will aid in giving instruction in the Aca- 
demic Department. By this means there will be a great saving in the 
exepnditure of the money and work, which would be involved in maintain- 
ing two departments wholly distinct. 

8. The Students in the School of Science will receive thorough instruc- 
tion in Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry (scientific and applied), 
Geology, Physical Geography, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, with English 
Composition ; and will be required to make a selection of a limited number 
of studies from among the literary branches taught in the Academic Depart- 
ment, such as Latin, French, German, History, Logic, Ethics, Psychology, 
Political Economy, International Law and Natural Theology. 

4. A course of a high kind should be arranged for students, who, after 
taking the Bachelor's Degree, wish to pursue further scientific studies. On 
those completing this course the degree of ‘‘ Doctor of Science,’ or ‘‘ Doc- 
tor of Philosophy *’ might be bestowed. 

5. There should be a carefully prepared course for those who wish a 
scientific education, with a fair literary culture, without being required to 
pursue classical or high philosophical studies. This course might extend 
over three years, und those completing it might receive such a degree as 
that of Bachelor of Science. Care must be taken to admit those only who 
have had a fair literary training at school, and there must be testing exam- 
inations throughout the course, and at the close, to secure industry and 
proficiency. 

6. In order to accomplish these ends, there will be required a building. 
with Lecture Rooms, a Museum, Laboratories, Model and Drawing Rooms, 
with an apparatus for teaching and experimenting. A sub-committee, after 
visiting the Stevens Institute of Technology at Hoboken, the School of 
Mines at Columbia College, and the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Col- 
lege, has drawn the plan of such a building. The estimated cost is from 
$80,000 to $90,000. 

7. It would be desirable to enter upon this scheme with provision for 
the following departments, viz: 





Puystcs.—Endowment of Chair. - - - - - $50.000 
Curmistry.—Adjunct Professor - - - - - 25,000 
Georoey.—Adjunct Professor, (for department of Mineralogy, &c.,) 25,000 
Civin, Exorxeerive.—Endowment of Chair, - - - - 50,000 
Drawings, Models, ete., in Civil Engineering Department, - 5,000 
Total, - - - ; - - - - - $155,000 


8 The Trustees would, however, feel justified in starting such an insti- 
tution if they had the means of providing a Professor of Physics, and two 
competent assistants or Adjunct Professors :—one in Chemistry, embracing 
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Electricity, Galvanism, Electro-Magnetism, ete., and another in Natural 
History, Mineralogy, ete. The fees paid by pupils might go towards the 
support of one of the assistants, or add a third assistant when required. 
This would make the minimum amount required $75,000, in addition to the 
cost of the building. 

9. While a beginning might be made with a purely scientific course, as 
sketched above, it should be understood that it is contemplated to graft upon 
this certain technical and professional courses, whenever the friends of the 
College provide the means:—such as Engineering (Civil, Mechanical and 
Mining), Agriculture and the Fine Arts. Each of these branches will re- 
quire an additional endowment of $50,000 to $100,000, It is especially 
desirable, as soon as practicable, to have a department of Civil Engineering, 
which, besides the endowment of a new chair, implies the employment of a 
drawing master, and the purchase of suitable apparatus. This will require 
about $6,000, of which sum $5,000 is already pledged. 


STATISTICS, 


The following are the class statistics of ‘72 :— 

Representation.—New Jersey, 25; Pennsylvania, 19}; New York, 4; 
Maryland, 9; Illinois, 4; Mississippi, 3; Missouri, 3; Wisconsin, 3; North 
Carolina, 3; Kentucky, 2; West Virginia, 2; Ohio, 1; South Carolina.1 ; 
Delaware, 1 ; Georgia, 1 ; Alabama, 1; Tennessee, 1; Iowa, 1; Canada, 1: 
Turkey, 1; China, 1; 

Aggregate age, 2019 years, 6 months and 16 days. Average age, 21 years, 
11 months, and 13 days. Aggregate weight, 13,300 lbs. Average weight, 
144} lbs. Aggregate height, 528 ft.9} in. Average height, 5ft.9in. Class 
Birthday, July 13, 1850. In 1844 was born 1, in 1845 were born 2, in 1846, 
6, in 1847, 5, in 1848, 5, in 1849, 8, in 1850, 20, in 1851, 19, in 1852, 19, in 
1853, 6, in 1854, 1. Favored year, 1850. 

Re.igiovs Denominations.—Presbyterian, 56; Episcopalian, 16; Meth- 
odist, 5; Baptist, 2; Reformed, 2; United Presbyterian, 1; Swedenborgian, 
1; Lutheran, 1: Heathen, 7 ; 

In Jan. were born 6; in Feb., 10; in Mar., 13; in Apr., 10; in May, 4: 
in June, 7; in July, 6; in Aug., 7; in Sept., 7; in Oct., 8; in Nov., 8; in 
Dec., 6. Favored month, March. 

Proressions.—Law, 30: Theology, 28; Medicine, 4; Engineering, 2; 
Business, 3; Surgery, 2; Banking, 2: Journalism, 1; Druggist, 1; Man- 
ufacture, 1; Undecided, 16. 

Mass Meetinc.—On Thursday evening, May 30th, in accordance with a 
call coming from the Senior Class, a large number of students assembled in 
the Chapel to hear a set of resolutions concerning ihe use of unfair means 
in examinations, and to be edified by the speeches thereon. On motion, 
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Mr. R. Pierson, '72, was called to the chair. The resolutions, which were 
presented by Mr. Duval, '72, condemned in no measured terms this mean 
and dishonorable act, and were followed up by an exhaustive speech from 
the same gentleman. Speeches were also made by Messrs. Wilson and 
McPherson. The resolutions were adopted by a very large majority. It is 
due to many who opposed them to say that it was only on the ground that, 
in their opinion, it was not the proper way to attack this evil. This com- 
bined cheating and lying, which is glossed over by applying to it the slang 
‘* Shenanigaging,”’ is a disgrace not only to those who practice it, but to any 
set of students who permit it to go on in their midst. 

Increase oF SaLartes. —We note with pleasure the fact that an attempt 
is now being made to increase the salaries of our Professors. The subscrip- 
tions already amount to $36,575. This is a mark of tardy justice to the 
high ability and untiring labor of the men upon whom mainly rests the 
success and usefulness of the College. The salaries of our Professors are 
now but little over $2,000 each, per annum, while the expenses of living are 
about as great here as in the large cities. In the latter places, professional 
men of ability rarely receive less than $5,009 a year for their services. The 
Alumni of the College owe this, as a reward, to the men who have spent a 
life’s labor in their behalf. The friends of the College will find, in the 
establishment of this fund, one of the surest and most efficient means of 
aiding the cause of thorough education in Princeton College. 

Prize Contests. 
Freshmen Contest in Declamation. 


In Whig Hall. 
The Ist Medal was awarded to Mr. A. B. Eldridge. 
SS.” i " ‘* Mr. Ladislas Karge. 
In Clio Hall. 
The 1st Medal was awarded to Mr. James Pennewill. 
* 25." - a ‘* Mr. George B. Halsted. 


Sophomore Contest in Oratory. 
In Clio Hall. 


The Ist Medal was awarded to Mr. Walter D. Nicholas. 
See ees “ ‘* Mr. Henry M. Hinckley. 


Base Baxi Nores.—The Directors of the University Nine have renovated 
the dilapidated condition of the ball field by grading it, fixing the back- 
stop, and erecting new and permanent seats for the accommodation of spec- 
tators. This is an improvement long since needed, and shows a commend- 
able zeal on the part of those who manage such affairs. The Nine itself is 
an excellent one this year, and we hope that some arrangement will be made 
by which they may make a tour after Commencement. and play the other 
college nines of the country. 
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University vs. Dolly Vardens of Philadelphia. In accordance with the 
announcement of the posters, this game was called at 3.30 in the afternoon 
of Saturday, May 18th. Much interest centred in this match, since it was 
the first played by the present University Nine, and their ability, as well as 
that of their adversaries, was the subject of many conjectures. Contrary to 
the general expectation, the University took the lead from the start, and, 
partly by their own excellent playing and partly by the fizzling of the oppos- 
ing nine, they ended the %th inning with a score of 49 to 8 in their favor. In 
the field and at the bat all the men of the Princeton Nine played well. Yet 
we believe it will not seem invidious to compliment especially the playing of 
Messrs. Mann, Greene and Pell. It is due to the members of the “ Dolly 
Varden" nine to say that they had never before played together. Among 
the players on this nine were three former members of the University nine. 

Saturday, June Ist, the Eckfords of Brooklyn played the University 
nine on the Princeton grounds. The Eckfords were two men short, and 
Messrs. Fredericks and Wilson, of the Junior nine, kindly consented to sup- 
ply the vacant places. There was little or no excitement in the game, for, 
after the first inning, the Princeton nine saw that the game was in their own 
hands, and, on this account, did not try to play their best. As it was, the 
Brooklyn club were badly beaten, the score standing 20 to 4. 

One of the most amusing games of the season was played between the 
** Stilly Night Crowd *’ of '73 and the ** Professionals *’ of ’74, on Tuesday, 
May 31st. Both nines were ** raw hands*’ at ball playing, and the game, 
consequently, created a good deal of amusement, both among the players 
and the spectators. Score, 18 to 11, in favor of the ‘* Profs.”’ 


The championship games have thus far been as follows: 
April 27—'75 vs. °73. Seore 8 to 23 in favor of °73. 


May 2—'75 vs, ‘73. “4 th Fi =. =e 
May 23—'72 vs. *73. *- Bet * 4. 2 
June 8—'72 vs. ‘73. * Tel * ~*~ = 


Boatixe Notes.—The interest in boating is greatly on the increase at 
Princeton, and is mostly due to the energy and spirit manifested by the Uni- 
versity crew during the past session. Through their endeavors a handsome 
four-oared shell, made by Waters, Balch & Co., has been purchased. The 
crew have been under training since the early part of last Spring, and have 
been rowing twice a day, weather permitting, for about two months. Con- 
sidering the fact that they have had no one to ‘‘coach”’ them, the crew 
have surpassed even the most sanguine expectations of their friends. The 
crew consists of the following gentlemen :—H. B. Burt, °73, stroke; W. M. 
Smith, '74; A. Williams, '72; A. Devereux, '72, bow. It is the intention 
of the crew, at our present writing, to row in the Philadelphia regatta, which 
takes place on or near June 13th. 
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The first race of the season came off, June 6th, between the six-oared 
crew of '74 and the University four-oared. The latter crew allowed the 
other one minute on the mile, and notwithstanding this advantage, the Uni- 
versity crew were beaten only by a quarter of a minute, time being 6.15 
and 7.00. 

JOTTINGS. 


President M’Cosh is to address the Society for Religious Inquiry at the 
University of Vermont, at the ensuing Commencement, which occurs the 
second week in July. 

Dr. Atwater made an address at the Semi-Centennial of the Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary, held in New Haven, Wednesday, May 15th. 

The ‘‘ Class Day”’ and ‘‘ Junior Exhibition "' invitations came out very 
promptly this year. They are very handsome, especially the ‘‘ Class Day ”’ 
invitations, which were gotten up by Tiffany & Co. 

The Freshmen and Sophs. amuse themselves periodically by rushing 
while going to and from Prof. Cameron’s room in the west end of Dickinson 
Hall. 

Prof. Moffat sailed for Europe in the steamship Anglia, Saturday, May 
11th. He intends visiting Ireland, Scotland and Germany. 

Rev. Thomas Hanlon, class of ’63, and at present Principal of the Pen- 
nington Seminary, preached in the College Chapel, June 2nd. 

A member of the Junior Class, who enjoys a good reputation as an ama- 
teur artist, became very despondent the other day, but suddenly recovering 
himself, he exclaimed in a confident tone, ‘‘ If I can’t be a caricaturist like 
T. Nast, I'll be a nus-ty caricaturist.”’ 

On almost every pleasant evening during the term, our campus has been 
enlivened by the singing of the various quartettes and glee clubs of the Col- 
lege. This is one of the pleasantest features of college life, and should be 
fostered and encouraged. 

A precocious Junior, becoming deeply interested in Geology, determined 
a few days ago to investigate matters, and thereupon asked the Professor in 
what geological period the Bronze Age was found. 

A Soph., on receiving a telegram the other day, became greatly agitated, 
and was asked by a friend standing near, if he knew who it was from. The 
unsophisticated youth quickly auswered that he did not know, for he could 
not recognize the writing. 

‘72's class stone has been placed in the west end of the new Library 
building. It is handsome and tasty, and the finest grave stone any of the 
classes have erected to their own memory. 

The new Library building is progressing rapidly. The walls will be up 
by commencement, and the trimmings and roof by next September. 
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The College grounds are looking in excellent order. That portion lying 
between Reunion Hall and the Gymnasium has been laid out in fine style, 
with a beautiful hedge of arbor vite connecting the two buildings. We also 
understand that the plot of ground lying between the Observatory and Gym- 
nasium is to be added to the campus. 

The roof of Dickinson Hall undergoes a periodic disturbance. Its vio- 
lent oscillations are explained by the fact that every Thursday afternoon the 
Juniors speak before Prof. Peabody, in examination room. 

The Seniors have been telling all they know, and exhibiting how much 
they don’t know, during the early part of this month. Their examinations 
began June Ist, and ended June 8th. 

On Saturday evening, June Ist, the officers of the Philadelphian Society 
for the ensuing session were elected. The officers elect are :—President, T. 
S. Negley, '73; Secretary, E. K. Strong, ‘74; Treasurer, J. H. Ross, °74; 
Librarian, W. G. Westervelt, ’74. 

There was imminent danger of a fight with the ‘town fellers’’ on the 
night of June 8th, but the arrival of the President upon the scene of action 
soon quelled the disturbance. 


Princeton has a new “fire alarm bell." 


PERSONALS. 


*32, Burrowes.—Kev. George Burrowes, D.D., formerly a Tutor in thi§ 
College, then Professor in Lafayette College, and recently resident in San 
Francisco, has been elected Professor of Old Testament Literature and Ex- 
egetics in the Theological Seminary in San Francisco, and has accepted the 
position. 

89, Watt.—Col. James M. Wall died at his residence in Elizabeth, N. J., 
on Sunday, June 9th, aged fifty-two years. Col. Wall, a son of Garrett D. 
Wall, was born in Trenton, on the 20th of May, 1820; he graduated from 
the College of New Jersey in 1839, and was admitted to the Bar in 1842. 
After practicing law at Trenton, he removed to Burlington in 1847, and was 
elected the first Mayor of that city. In 1854, after visiting Europe, he pub- 
lished a volume of ‘‘ Foreign Etchings.’’ In 1860, he was a delegate to the 
Democratic Convention at Charleston, and afterward at Baltimore. In 1863 
he was elected to the United States Senate to fill the unexpired term of Hon. 
Jno. R. Thomson. He has lived for the past four years in Elizabeth, and 
principally occupied his time as an editorial writer for New York and Phil- 
adelphia papers. 

42, Carrett.—The Trustees of Lincoln University have elected the Rev. 
Thomas W. Cattell, D.D., of Merchantville, N. J., Professor of Mathematics 
in that institution. . 
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55, McGowax.—Prosecuting Attorney in Franklin Co., Pa. 

58, Conovexr.—Has been elected Prosecuting Attorney in Monmouth 
Co., N. J. 

68, Coox.—Attorney at Law and chief editor of the Franklin Repository, 
at Chambersburg, Pa. 

66. Biair.—Practicing law at Huntingdon, Pa. 

67. Porrer.—Has just graduated from the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. 

67, LixpsLay.—On the Physicians’ Staff in Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City. 

*67. Parker.—Practicing Law in Newark, N. J. 

67. Puitirs.—Medical Inspector in the Department of Charities and 
Corrections in New York City. 

*67. Srearns.—Has returned from Germany, having completed his stu- 
dies in theology. 

67. _Katzenpacn.—At Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 

68. New1.—Has just graduated at the Princeton Theological Seminary. 

*68. A. Van Wacexen.—Is employed on the Surgeons’ Staff in Bellevue 
Hospital, New York City. 

68. Scorr.—In the coal business at Huntington, Pa. 

68. Mount.—Has obtained a position as Surgeon in the Strangers’ Hos- 
pital, N. Y. City. 

69. Hore.—Studying at the Bellevue Medical School, N. Y. City. 

*69. Mitits.—Has just graduated at the Columbia Law School ; he was 
also on a visit to Princeton recently. 

69. Tirvs.—Has just graduated at the Princeton Theol. Seminary. 

69. Ripeway.—Has recently graduated at the Columbia Law School. 

69. McGee.—Has just taken his degree at Bellevue, and expects to 
practice in Belvidere, N. J. 

*69. _KeasBey.—Practicing Law in Newark, N. J. 

69. McKispen.—Studying theology in the Western Theol. Seminary at 
Alleghany, Pa. 

*69. Litrte.—Is employed as a Surgeon in the hospital on Randall's 
Island, N. Y. 

69. Joss.—Has recently graduated at Columbia Law School. 

‘70. Parker.—Studying Law at Freehold, N. J. 

‘70. CuLBErtson.—Studying Law at Chambersburg, Pa. 

‘70. ALExaNDER.—Has recently graduated at Columbia Law School. 

*70. Imprie.—In the New York Cotton Exchange. 

‘70. A. H. Jouine.—Has recently graduated at Columbia Law School. 

‘71. Weir.—Admitted to the Bar, and practicing at Owensboro, Ky. 

‘71. Topp.—Admitted and practicing Law at Carlisle, Pa. 

‘71. Mixset..—Reading Medicine at Newport, R. I. 
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‘71. Br.umeyver.—Engaged in a car manufacturing establishment at 
York, Pa. 

71. A. Mitter.—Hard at work reading Law at Shippensburg, Pa. 

‘71. C. K. I. Mirier.—Studying Medicive at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

"71. Ryerson.—Is going to study for the ministry, and will enter the 
Princeton Theological Seminary next Fall. 

71. Fre.p.—Studying Medicine at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, N. Y. City. 

71. Parrerson.—In the lumber business, St. Paul, Minn. 

71. Lairp.—Tutor pro tem in the College. 

“71. Harrer.—Indulges in playing chess while crossing the English 
Channel, and thereby meets an old acquaintance. 

'70. J. C. Guernsey.—Graduated at the Hahnemann Medical College of 
Philadelphia, March 19th, 1872; delivered the Class Valedictory, and is 
now practicing with his father in Philadelphia. 

71. Sreen.—Teaching at Shrewsbury, N. J. 

‘72. McCune.— Expects to return at the opening of next College year 
and enter ’73. 

73. Fow1ex.—Studying Law in Brooklyn. 

*73. Ditpine.—Has recovered his health partially, and is now living at 
his home in Sussex County, N. J. F 

°73. Mapes.—In the Junior Class at Union College. 

‘73. Fraxciscus.—In business at Lewistown, Pa. 

‘78. B. Coxover.—Has been spending the winter in the South, recruit- 
ing his health ; expects to return to College next September. 

‘73. J. K. Wi1sox.—Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in New 
Zealand (?). 

73. J. Vanpersiit.—Cultivating the art of pleasing among the “ fair 
sex.’’ We believe he has the general agency for this business throughout 
the Cumberland Valley. Perhaps he will return next September, but we 
doubt it. 


COLLEGE NEWS. 


Dr. John Torrey’s herbarium, at Columbia College, is soon to receive an 
overwhelming accession by the addition of the herbarium of C. F. Meissner, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Basle. The collection embraces 
no less than 63,000 species, which, when added to the 40,000 of the Torrey 
collection, will form the largest herbarium in America. Its purchase and 
presentation to Columbia College has been made by the liberality of John 
J. Crook, Esq., of New York City; a gentleman of mercantile pursuits, but 
of true scientific taste and culture, and a thorough amateur of natural his 
tory in the branches of Conchology and Botany.—Courant. 
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The Williams Quarterly says :— 

“The remainder of the Baldwin bequest, amounting in all to twenty- 
eight thousand dollars, has recently been paid to the College Treasurer. 
This is, by the terms of the bequest, an addition to the College funds, appro- 
priated to the assistance of students whose circumstances require aid.”’ 

Amherst threatens to swallow Williams. The Williams Vidette replies 
in the well-known language of Alexander H. Stephens, uttered when a big 
bully threatened to swallow him: “If you do, you will have more brains in 
your stomach than you now have in your head.’’— Exchange. 

The College Courant has the following in regard to the expenses of Yale: 
‘‘The average cost of each member of the class of 1870 was $1,066 per 
year, and the average cost of the class of 1861 was $1,002. The extremes 
in yearly expenses were $250 and $2,500. The expenses of about one- 
fourth were between $500 and $900 a year, a fourth between $900 and 
$1,250, and a fourth between $1,250 and $2,500. $500 a year ought to pay 
all necessary expenses.’’ A rough estimate has been made of the average 
yearly expenses at Lafayette, and decided to be about $500. 

—Lafayette Monthly. 

The new President of Williams College is Paul Ansel Chadbourne. He 
is a graduate of the institution, and has filled many honorable positions, 
being at one time Professor of Natural History and afterwards President of 
the University of Wisconsin. He has lately been connected with Bowdoin 
College. 

Prof. A. D. Hepburn, a graduate of the University of Virginia, has re- 
cently been elected President of Miami University. 

A Senior at Cornell University, enraged, during the examination in Ge- 
ology, at the pertinacity of the facts in eluding his memory, is said to have 
replied, in answer to a question as to the period in which an extinct species 
of animals lived, that it was the Potsdam or some other dam period. 

The College Courier, of Monmouth, IIl., says: — 

‘*Commencement Day, on Thursday, June 20th, will launch forty-five 
Seniors, twenty-nine of whom are classicals, and sixteen scientifics. Three 
of the classicals and ten of the scientifics are ladies. This is the largest 
class that has ever graduated from Monmouth, or from any other college or 
university in Illinois." 

Miami University is to be reorganized on new principles. The following 
account of the changes contemplated is gathered from the College Courant. 
The system of four classes and a compulsory course, is to be abolished. 
The University will be divided into independent schools. There will be a 
School of Latin Language and Literature, of Modern Language and English 
Philology, of Mathematics, of Natural Philosophy, of Chemistry, and of 
Mental Philosophy and Literature. No one class of studies nor any invio- 
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lable order is made obligatory. A student may enter either as a candidate 
for a degree, or for graduation in one or more schools merely. Each school 
grants its own certificate of graduation, but Bachelor of Arts is conferred on 
those who have graduated from all the schools. In each of the departments 
there is a post-graduate course. 

One of the new features in college management now being inaugurated 
at Yale, is the representation of the Alumni in the Corporation. Much in- 
terest, on behalf of all college men, centers in the first election, soon to 
take place. There are six men to be chosen from the Alumni and by the 
Alumni. Between twenty and thirty men, from all sections of the country, 
have already been put in nomination. 

Professor Albert Hopkins, of Williams, died May 24th. He has held a 
position in the college since 1829; at first as Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, and, afterwards, occupying the chair of Natural Phil- 
osophy and Astronomy. Since 1869, he has been Memorial Professor of 
Astronomy, on a foundation established by David Dudley Field. The death 
of this eminent scholar and useful man is deeply lamented. 

The experiments in co-education are gradually working out the solution 
of the question. Witness the state of mind the Simpsonian has reached: 

‘If there is one thing sweeter, snugger, squeezer, kisser, hugger than 
another, in this world of love and sunshine, it is going to a college mixed.”’ 

Also; the following from a Mississippi College, announcing the marriage 
of Mr. Day of '70 with Miss Weeks: 

“A Day is made, a Week is lost, 
But time should not complain ; 


There'll soon be little Days enough 
To make a Week again.” 


We are constrained to cry out with the Mercury : 
“ Of ali the institutions that a fast age has fix’d, 
There is nothing to compare with a College that is mixed!” 
—Williams Review. 

Lafayette College has been presented with a fine working model of an 
English locomotive, by Charles Milne of Philadelphia. This elegant model 
originally cost $1,200. The contract for the new Pardee building has been 
given for $192,000, to be completed in two years. The west wing of East 
College is also now under construction. 

It was awful windy the other day,—terribly windy. One of our most 
amiable ladies, after losing her balance several times, and her self-com- 
placency still more, thus turned upon old Boreas: ‘*Oh, darn it!"’ There 
was a calm ; the wind ceased.— Lawrence Collegian. 

Harvard rejoices over a newly-acquired reading room, obtained chiefly 
by funds raised among the students, four hundred subscriptions being se- 
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cured, of two dollars each. It seems strange that so prominent a college 
has not enjoyed this advantage until now.— Exchange. 


The Vassar Alumni ask that the present vacancies in the Board of Trus- 
tees be filled by women. Four hundred and ten students have been regis- 
tered this year at Vassar, more than ever before. 


Cornell has been induced by a consideration of $150,000 to open her 
doors to lady students. 


Two young ladies have entered the Junior Class at Cornell University ; 
one a resident of Ithaca, N. Y., and the other formerly a student at Vassar. 
They passed very creditable examinations, and registered themselves for an 
elective course. 


William Cullen Bryant was suspended at Williams for the diabolical 
crime of reciting a poem called Thanatopsis, which had not been corrected 
by the President. He, therefore. went to Yale.—Harvard Advocate. 

He was not surpended at Williams. He was not going to Yale. Start 
your lyre again, little one.— ' illiams Review. 

Hush, children.— Yale Courant. 

Next! 


We recollect having heard the following good story: A student was re- 
citing in Latin, and the Professor asked. ‘‘ What is the poetical word for 
earth?’ Student, not knowing the word, whispered to his neighbor, ‘ Tell 
us!" Prof.—‘* Yes. sir, tellus is the word.’’— Orient. 

A new boarding house is to be built at Williams, costing $10,000, of 
which $5,000 is furnished by Alumni resident in New York, on condition 
that good board be provided at $2.50 a week.— Exchange. 

The Class of *72 at Cornell University have planted seventy-two young 
elms on the campus, as their memorial gift to the University. 

The Annalist, from Albion (mixed) College, has taken to publishing 
cradle songs already. — Exchange. 

Trinity College has sold its present site to the city of Hartford for 
$600, 90. The College is to be located on some other site ir the same city. 

The Faculty of Yale College have made attendance on Sunday afternoon 
chapel exercises optional. The Yale Lit. reports a slim audience on the 
first Sunday, but hopes for a better attendance and better preaching. 

The favorite mode of hazing practised by the feminine Sophomores of 
Michigan University, is to seize some good-looking Freshman, bind him 
hand and foot, and then kiss him in the most terrible manner. 

—College Courier. 
Query-—How do the masculine Sophomores haze the good-looking Fresh- 
women ? 
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Mr. Samuel A. Hitchcock of Brimfield, Mass., has presented the Trea- 
surer of Amherst College with $100,000 in available funds. 

The Class of '74 at Union College have started a new paper, called the 
Spectator, to be issued monthly. 

A Sophomore at Ann Arbor says, ‘‘ He can't read Shakespeare. He'd 
as soon read the Bible. —Exchange."’ 

The library of Michigan University has been increased by 1,000 volumes 
this year. 

Dr. R. L. Dashiell has resigned the Presidency of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

‘*Not one of our present Junior Class either smokes, chews, swears, or 
uses intoxicating liquors.’’—The Annalist. 

What do those fellows go to College for? 

It is said that Brigham Young’s eldest son is about to marry a newly 
established female seminary on the Hudson.— Exchange. 

In the Spring much egotism comes within the Senior's breast, 
In the Spring the trifling Junior is by ladies fair caressed ; 
In the Spring the rowdy Sophomore lingers long at pipe and jug, 
In the Spring the Freshman’s fancy turns to thoughts of cane and plug. 
—Argus. 
The Livonian and Brothers Societies, long since dead, have been formally 
suspended by the Yale authorities. 

The Woolsey Fund at Yale already amounts to $50,000. 

The Shelby Female College, at Shelbyville, Ky., was burned on the night 
of May 30th. Loss $15,000; insurance $10,000. 

There are now 368 colleges in the country, of which 28 are under State 
supervision. New England has 17. Of the colleges under religious control 
the Roman Catholics have 54, the Baptists 38, the Methodists 35, the Pres- 
byterians 25, the Congregationalists 19. The whole comprise very nearly 
50,000 pupils. One hundred and fifty-eight colleges instruct males only, 
while ninety-nine admit males and females. There are, besides, 136 institu- 
tions for the superior instruction of females exclusively, having nearly 13,000 
pupils. The number of Theological Seminaries is 117. The Catholics and 
Baptists have 17 each, though the former heads the list with 862 students, to 
the Presbyterians’ 544. 


BASE BALL AND BOATING ITEMS. 


The Harvard Nine, in a series of three games with the Boston Nine, 
were beaten each time by the following scores :—-11 to 2, 11 to 1, 26 to 2. 

Yale and Harvard are to play a series of three games during the season, 
for the championship. In a friendly game, not long ago, the Harvards were 
defeated by a score of 18 to 10. 
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The single scull race for the White Cup took place at Yale on Saturday, 
May 4th. 

The usual scratch races took place at Harvard on Saturday, May 4th. 

The Bowdoin College boat crew have engaged Robert Fulton, stroke of 
the champion St. John crew, as trainer. He commenced duty on the 30th 
of May, and while ‘ coaching’’ them, will also train himself for his single 
seull race with George Brown of Halifax.—Courant. 

The boating men at Williams are very enthusiastic and confident of vic- 
tory in the coming regatta. The Vidette says that ‘* muscle abounds, and 
willing hands are plenty.” 

The College Rowing Association held their second annual convention at 
Worcester, Mass., April 12th. Harvard, Yale, Williams, Bowdoin, Brown, 
Amherst, Trinity and Cornell were represented by delegates. There was the 
usual transaction of business pertaining to the regatta, and the election of 
officers. At a meeting of the captains of the various crews at Springfield, 
Wednesday, May 8th, the lower Springfield course was decided upon. This 
course is such that ten crews can row abreast a four mile straight-away race. 
The banks of the river are high, and will afford spectators a fine view. 

It is the intention of the Boat Club at Lafayette College to build a boat- 
house. To aid in this, a course of lectures will be delivered by the Faculty. 


EXCHANGES. 


Gallantry and its own intrinsic merit lead us to give the first place among 
our exchanges to ‘* The Vassar Miscellany.'’ We welcome the fair stranger 
as she makes her début in the society of college periodicals, and, doubtless, 
its advent will be hailed with joy by every male college in the land. ‘“ Vol. 
I., No. 1.’’ comes to us in a most inviting dress, printed upon heavy, tinted 
paper, and with clear and beautiful typography. In neatness, exactness and 
taste it is a fit exponent of its source. The April number of the Miscellany 
presents many interesting and valuable articles, Of the first article, on 
‘Right Reading,’’ by J. H. Raymond, we scarcely dare speak. It is an 
able article upon an important subject, and one intimately connected with 
college education. The poem entitled ‘‘ Up the Way "’ deserves special com- 
mendation. It pictures girlhood, womanhood and old age, and the coloring 
each gives to the future’s dim horizon. It closes thus :-- 


“And the upland heights beholding, 

1 have learned to say, ‘I must; 
And I smile from out my sorrow, 
And I call my future * Trust.’” 


The versification throughout is easy and graceful, and the diction is care- 
ful and full of beauty. Our limits forbid us to further particularize, but in 
conclusion, it may not be inappropriate to say, that the magazine is entirely 
free from the absurd extremes of the woman's rights movement. 
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The Annalist, of Albion College, comes to vs enlarged and improved. 
We compliment it on its neat appearance. 

The College Herald, of Lewisburg. has been enlarged. The May num- 
ber furnishes much agreeable matter, and shows able editing. 

The College Courant for May 18th has a finely illustrated article, setting 
forth the peculiar advantages of the Stevens Institute of Technology, at Ho- 
boken, N. J., as a school of mechanical engineering. According to the 
description given, it is not surpassed by any similar institution in the coun- 
try. The building is large, commodious, and admirably adapted to the study 
of practical engineering. There are chemical and physical laboratories, 
replete with apparatus of every description, besides geological and miner- 
alogical cabinets containing large and valuable collections. The mechanical 
department, however, is the great feature of the Institute, as it contains 
working models of a great variety of machines, which are for the express 
purpose of instructing students practically in all the different branches of 
mechanical engineering. Surely such a school as this is needed, and we 
have no doubt that it will rise to great eminence and usefulness. 

The Yale Lit. for May is peculiar among our exchanges in the number of 
articles of general interest which it contains. We think there is special ex- 
cellence in the article on ** College Conceit,’* and do not wonder at it, since 
any one thrown with the New Haven students must obtain a most thorough, 
practical knowledge of the subject. ‘* Blue Doubts*’ has an inclination to 
prosiness. The article on ‘‘Seeming Virtuous”’ strikes at a prominent 
foible of human nature, and gains much of its keenness from this fact. 


LIST OF EXCHANGES. 


College Herald, Yale Courant, Dartmouth, Dennison Collegian, College 
Review, University Reporter. College Journal, Cap and Gown, University 
Echo, Griswold Collegian, Portfolio, Irving Union, Miami Student, Vassar 
Miscellany, College Argus, Volante, Lafayette Monthly, Annalist, Harvard 
Advocate, College World, Iowa Classic, Williams Vidette, University Press. 
Orient, Madisonensis, Targum, Dalhousie Gazette, College Courant, Col- 
lege Courier, Williams Review, Brunonian, Trinity Tablet. 





